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Our record of travel 
for the past month em- 
braces the country 
along the Northern Pa- 
cific main line in West- 
ern Minnesota, includ- 
ing the Lake and Park 
region and the Red 
River Valley. It then 
takes us into North 
Dakota, that immense 
prairie country of great 
wheat fields and luxu- 
riant pastures, of bright 
and busy towns and 
active, enthusiastic peo- 
ple. Crossing the wide, 
turbid current of the 
Missouri at Bismarck, 
our route traverses the 
newly settled farming 
country and the exten- 
sive cattle ranges ‘of 
Western Dakota, takes 
us through the weird and wonderful Bad Lands 
scenery, and ends, so far as this number of the maga- 
zine is concerned, in the Yellowstone Valley. 

The party in our special car have progressed much 
further westward at the day we go to press, but con- 
siderable time is necessary to make the engravings 
that go to illustrate the trip, when our series of 
descriptive articles will extend beyond the time 
given to actual travel. Everywhere ‘‘THE NorTH- 
WEST on Wheels’’ has been met with a cordial wel- 
come. Our car has been visited by the leading citi- 
zens of every town where it has stopped, and its 
mission vf making widely known the attractions of 
the Northern Pacific belt has been most heartily 
indorsed. 


Ws 
PERHAM AND ITS PEOPLE. 





Nature seemed to the early settlers in Northwest 
Minnesota who marked out the place where Perham 
now stands as a natural townsite. There are woods 
to the east and woods to the west, more woods on 
the southern horizon and in the north two beautiful 





| now that a few 
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wood and water stretches a beautiful prairie nearly 
ten miles long by four miles wide. 
way was pushed westward from the head of Lake 
Superior, Thos. H. Canfield traversed the line in ad- 


vance of the construction parties to select eligible | 


situations for towns. He it was who stuck the stakes 


for Perham and bestowed upon the place the name | 


of the first president of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company. Josiah Perham never saw the town, nor 


| indeed did he live to see the first spadeful of earth 
He died in | 


turned on the Northern Pacific line. 
Boston in the year 1868, broken in spirit and in for- 
tune, and harrassed in his later days both by poverty 





PERHAM MINNESOTA. [Fr0m a sketch by John Passmore. 


lakes. Between these encompassing boundaries of | 


When the rail- | 





store building he had at Rush Lake and set it up 
| again at Perham, where it stands to this day, the 
oldest building in the place. When Kemper arrived 
he found a man named Richard Cowley already on 
the ground and living in a tent. Cowley, however, 
played no part in the development of the place; 
but Kemper, with his partner, Mr. Drachman, re- 
mained as active business men. He is now the post- 
master, and may fairly be regarded as the patriarch 
of Perham. Kemper and the few Germans who fol- 
lowed him became the nucleus of an important settle- 
ment of their nationality. Most of the Germans did 
not come directly from the old country, but were 
| from Ohio, Wisconsin and other states, and had al- 
ready become thorough- 
ly Americanized. The 
native American popu- 
lation began to arrive 
shortly after, and a lit- 
tle later came Scandi- 
navians and Poles. Out 
of this composite mate- 
rial a harmonious, pros- 
perous community grew 
up, occupying the rich 
farming lands and 
building a town which 
to-day has about 1,200 
inhabitants. This com- 
munity is noticeabiy 
industrious and thrifty, 
and one hears very lit- 
tle talk of hard times. 
The farmers have good 
buildings and good 
stock, and the mer- 
chants’ stores are cram- 
med with goods. Climb- 
ing to the roof of the 
five-story flour mill, 
which has a capacity of 
two hundred and fifty 
barrels per day, and 
sends its flour as far 


and by the feeling that he had been badly used by | east as the New England states, our artist obtained 


the syndicate of New England capitalists to whom 
he had turned over the invaluable franchises secured 
by many years of labor and by the sacrifice of all his 
property. 

There had been 
a little settle- 
ment of Germans 
at Rush Lake for 
several years be- 
fore the railway 
was built. Of 
this settlement I 
shall speak later; - 
enough to say 


of its members 
made haste to 
move to the fu- 
ture railway 
town. Among 
them was H. 
Kemper, who 
pulled down the 


the view of the town which we give on this page. The 
| limitation of the pencil and the engravers’ tools cannot, 
| however, in the small space of a little wood cut, do 
| justice to the magnificent sweep of the landscape 





PERHAM, MINN.—NORTHERN PACIFIC BREWERY. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 
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stretching out in all directions over well-tilled fields 
to forest-covered ridges or the blue waters of the two 
great lakes lying close at hand. These lakes 
might be made, and some day will be made, 


favorite resorts in the way of summer pleasure, 
but in a new country everybody is too much occu- 
pied to find time for boating or camping, so, except 
for fishing parties that come back heavily loaded 
with pickerel, muskallonge and whitefish, the lakes 
It would be 


make no figure in the life of the town. 







DETROIT LAKE, MINNESOTA. | From a sketch 


by R. R. Colburn. 


feasible to run a little steamboat from the brewery 
on the Otter Tail River, through Big and Little Pine 
lakes, for a distance of seventeen miles. The next 
generation of Perhamites who inherit the fruits of 
their forefathers’ industry will no doubt establish 
summer camping grounds on the wooded shores of 
these lakes. Let us return to the town which lies 
right at our feet as we sit perched on the sheet iron 
roof of the big mill. It has not yet had the 
beneficial fire which clears out cheap wooden 
buildings in new towns and opens the way to 
more-substantial struc- 

tures, but it already has 


range of the paper’s circulation. The people of the 
place seem to appreciate the fact that a good news- 
paper is invaluable to a growing town, and give the 
Bulletin a liberal support. 





2 
DETROIT AMONG THE LAKES. 





In Becker County there are two hundred and 
thirty-two lakes. A map of the county looks like 


Northern Pacific train. One is the new court house, 
of bright cream-colored Milwaukee brick, with lofty 


| slate-capped tower. This building is said to have 


cost only $25,000, which augurs an unusual amount 
of honesty and good sense on the part of officials, 
architects and contractors. Over the portal of the 
building the word ‘‘ Lex’’ iscutin stone. The court 
house had not yet been dedicated at the time ‘‘Tur 
NORTHWEST on Wheels’’ came to the town on its 
progress westward to Puget Sound. I am afraid 
that when the lawyers get possession of it the simple 
citizen reading this one portentious Latin word above 
the entrance may suspect that there is more law than 





‘ 
the cheek of a freckle-faced boy, so spotted over is it | justice dispensed in the building. The other im- 


with these numerous bodies of water. Some are 
mere ponds scarcely a pistol shot across, and some 
are broad sheets of water several miles in length, on 
which the stiff northern breeze raises tolerably heavy 
seas. In the midst of these lakes stands the pretty 
town of Detroit, overlooking the largest of them, 


portant structure is the new Hotel Minnesota, of 
which Mr. Richard R. Colburn is the proprietor. 
Mr. Colburn is one of many Eastern men who came 
to Northern Minnesota in search of health. Having 
found what he sought, he set about making a com- 


| fortable home for others who might follow him on 


Detroit Lake, which is about seven miles long. The | 





a few brick buildings, 
among them a hotel 
kept by a cordial Ger- 
man who has a keg of 
beer just under the 
desk where the guests 
write their names on 
the register, and invites 
them to wash out the 
dust of travel from 
their throats. This beer 
is a good, honest, am- 
ber-colored fluid, and is 
one of the products of 
the town in which the 
citizens take consider- 
able pride. The Per- 
ham brewery,owned by 
Mr. Schroeder, stands 
on the bank of the 
Otter Tail River, a mile 
east of the village. 
Every day the trains 
going east and west 
throw off a lot of empty 
kegs at Perham and 
take on full ones, and 
from the regularity of 
this proceeding I conclude the beer is in brisk de- 
mand all along the Northern Pacific line. Mr. 
Schroeder gets a large part of his hops from the 
Puyallup Valley in Washington Territory. Another 
important Perham institution is the Bulletin. 
itor Love makes a strong and enterprising paper, 
and gathers up work for his job printing office and 
bindery from places considerably outside of the 
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DETROIT, MINN.—RFSIDENCE OF E, G, HOLMES, ESQ. 


Ed- | 


town has a New England air, it is so pretty, clean 
and enterprising in its appearance, and the reason 
for this becomes plain when one learns that the first 
settlers came from New England and that this ele- 
ment is still dominant in the population. There are 
two buildings in the town which so overtop all others 
| and are so big and imposing that they provoke im- 
| mediate inquiry from the traveler who leaves the 


, ot 





[ Photo. by Ryerson. 


Except the big hotels on Lake 
Minnetonka, there is no 
other summer resort 
house in Minnesota that 
can compare with the 
Hotel Minnesota in re- 
spect to size and ap- 
pointments. Mr. Col- 
burn expects not only 
to draw upon the East 
for business, but also 
upon the scorched and 
malarial South, whose 
well-to-do citizens are 
fond of running up to 
the Minnesota lakes in 
the hot season for cool- 
ness and vigor. Another 
source of patronage for 
this new lakeside resort 
will be the bare plains 
of Dakota, where shade 
and water are equally 
scarce, but where the 
rich soil yields abun- 
dant crops to fill the 
farmer’s purse. 

Now, why should.De- 
troit, in particular, be- 
come a favorite summer 
resort? Not on account 

is no such thing as 

in Minnesota. In- 


the same quest. 


its lakes, for there 
getting a corner on lakes 


| deed, in this part of the State almost every 


| man can have one in sight from his front porch 


if he wishes. But not all lakes are as big 
and breezy as Detroit Lake, or are bordered with 
such pretty shores for driving, or are so well stocked 
with gamy fish. Furthermore, this lake lies high 
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up on the water shed from which the rivers flow on | 
the one hand to the Gulf of Mexico and on the other | 


to Hudson’s Bay, in the far, frozen North. The 


stands is 1,500 feet above the sea level. 


The farmer in this favorite section does not have to | out into the forest and earn some ready money cutting 
buy fuel, for he can cut all he wants in his own | 
ele- | woods; nor does he need to buy fence posts and | 
vation of the hill on which the Hotel Minnesota 


ties or wood for the railroad. 


Of course, all the prairie land that is desirable was 


barbed wire to inclose his fields, for he can split | taken up some years ago, and the new settler that 


wants cheap wild lands must now go 





From its broad verandas can be seen a 
delightful prospect over many miles of 
farms and forests. The cool breezes 
never fail in summer on this ridge pole 
of the continent. Fishermen who are 
tired of one lake can take their choice of 
a dozen others within an hour’s drive of 
the hotel, and hunters who are enter- 
prising enough to penetrate into the 
northern woods are pretty sure to find 
all the game they want. Finally, the 
town is on the main line of the Northern 
Pacific, and is therefore accessible by 
fast express trains and Pullman cars 
from east or west. So that, plainly, 
there are good reasons not a few for De- 
troit’s position as a favorite resort. 
Detroit is built on many hills, and 
has, I should say, about 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, with plenty of stores, shops and 
churches and two weekly newspapers. 
There is also a real estate journal, pub- 
lished by E. G. Holmes, for gratuitous 
circulation, which gives a large amount 








DETROIT, MINN.— COURT HOUSE. [Photo. by Ryerson. 


into the woods. This the American set- 
tler does not like to do, for itseems a 
terribly long and hard job to clear up 
land, but the German does not mind it; 
he prefers the timber to the open coun- 
try, and in a few years manages to get 
himself some nice clean fields, living 
comfortably in the meanwhile, and 
perhaps putting by a little money. 
Wild land can be bought from the 
railway company within eight or ten 
miles of the town for five dollars an 
acre, payable in stock, which makes the 
actual money cost about two dollars; 
and this need not be cash, for the settler 
is allowed ten years in which to pay for 
his land, provided he goes upon it and 
makes his home there; otherwise the 
time allowance is five years. 

On the shore of Detroit Lake is a min- 
eral spring which contains iron, and is 
generally reported to have valuable 
properties. Not far from this spring an 
association of St. Louis people have 









of information about settlement and lands in the | 
surrounding country. The place was originally set- 
tled by what was called the ‘‘ Boston Colony,’’ an 


white oak rails on his own place. He gets as good | built a handsome club house and a number of cot- 
a crop of wheat to the acre as does the farmer in | tages, thus making an attractive and exclusive 


euterprise started in 1870 
by Col. Geo. H. Johnson, 
who organized a company 
among the ex-volunteer 
soldiers of the New Eng- 
land states to go West and 
grow up with the country. 
A good deal of interest was 
felt in this movement at 
the time, and many of the 
famous men of New Eng- 
land allowed their names 
to be used in connection 
withit. Among their num- 
ber were Gens. Hawley, of 
Connecticut, Burnside, of 
Rhode Island, Chamber- 
lain, of Maine, and Butler, 
of Massachusetts. It was 
first proposed to take the 
colony to Kansas, but Col. 
Johnson set his foot down 
against this, knowing that 
Kansas was full of malaria, 
and feeling sure that there 
was no better country open 
to new settlement than that 
along the Northern Pacific line in Minnesota. 


e DETROIT, MINNESOTA, 


came out with the president of the railway company | the neighboring lakes, and in winter he need not 


and several members of the board of directors, and | hibernate like a woodchuck in a hole, but can go 


selected a site for his colony, agreeing to buy of 
the company all the railway lands in the town- 
ship. When the colony got as far as St. Paul it 
was pounced upon by the agents of several land- 
grant roads, and several of the members were in- 
duced to go to Southwestern Minnesota. The re- 
mainder, about two hundred in all, came up to 
Detroit. Their success in farming drew after 
them in the following years many of their friends 
from New England. The colonists quarreled 
among themselves, as all colonists are sure to do, 
but their settlement was the germ of a prosper- 
ous agricultural community and of a flourishing 
town. 

I said in former years, in writing about this 
Lake and Park region, that a country where a 
farmer could have rich prairie land to plow, with 
a forest of oak and maple on one side of his place 
and a pretty lake full of fish on the other, 
seemed to afford the best possible conditions for 
success and contentment in agricultural pursuits. 





[From a sketch by John Passmore. 


| the open prairie further west, he supplies his family 





| little summer resort of their own, quite apart from 


the town. There is plenty 
of room for others to follow 
their example; indeed, a 
number of cottage lots 
have been platted and soid 
on the lake margin in the 
immediate vicinity of the 
town. 

Our engravings illustrat- 
ing the place comprise a 
view of Detroit Lake, a 
bird’s-eyeview of the town, 
pictures of the court house 
and the residence of E. G. 
Holmes, and a little sketch 
of the first wheat ware- 
house built on the North- 
ern Pacific line west of Du- 
luth. This building is in 
its way a historical monu- 
ment, being the forerunner 
of the whole extensive 
grain elevator system in 
Northwest Minnesota. It 
was built by J. H. Suth- 
erland, now probate judge 
of Becker County, and is 


He | without cost with pickerel, whitefish and bass from | at present occupied as a flour and feed store. 





DETROIT, MINN.— THE FIRST WHEAT WAREHOUSE BUILT ON THE NORTH- 


ERN PACIFIC, LINE WEST[OF DULUTH. 





[Photo. by Ryerson. 


Vil. 
LAKE PARK AND THOS. H. CANFIELD. 





An excellent judge of land, who had seen a 
large part of the United States and knew a good 
country when he saw it, had an opportunity, 
several years ago, to select for himself the virgin 
ground for a large farm, anywhere he-should 
choose between Lake Superior and the Missouri 
River. He went in advance of the construction 
parties building the Northern Pacific line, exam- 
ined the whole country carefully and picked out 
the places for townsites. If any man had a first- 
class chance to get himself a good farm, he cer- 
tainly enjoyed such an opportunity. The man 
was Thomas H. Canfield, then president of the 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound Land Company, 
and a director in the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. It is interesting to see the spot which 
he pitched upon for his home, after having such 
a vast extent of fair and fertile country to pick 
and choose from. No one who knows this coun- 
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try thoroughly can doubt that he made a wise 
choice. He went just to the edge of the timber re- 
gion of Minnesota, where it breaks up into little 
strips of groves with broad intervals of prairie be- 
tween, preparatory to dropping down into the flat, 
treeless region of the Red River Valley. Here he 
found all the requisites for success in agriculture. 
The soil is as productive as that of the valley proper, 
while the drainage is much better and the land 
can be plowed a week or two earlier in the spring. 
There are numerous lakes of clear, pure water, so 


that there is no necessity for digging wells to get | 


water for stock. 
There is also an 
abundance of 
hardwood tim- 
ber, so that ma- 
terial for fueland 
fencing is right 
at hand. Fur- 
thermore, the cli- 
mate is healthy 
to a remarkable 
degree, there be- 
ing no malaria 
in the air, and 
no encourage- 
ment in the cli- 
mate to pulmon- 
ary diseases. In 
this favored re- 
gion Mr.Canfield 
owns five sec- 
tions of land, ly- 
ing in the form 
of a Greek cross. 
His domain is “4 > % 
therefore three ee ee ee 
miles long and 





three miles wide in its widest part, but it is not | 


three miles square, because the four corner sections 


which would have to be included to make a quad- | 


rilateral are owned by others. Let us see,— 5 times 


640 acres are 3,200 acres,— a very spacious and sat- | 
| Canfield believes heartily in mixed farming, and 


isfactory estate, considering the fact that it is all 
highly fertile land. 
This estate incloses the little town of Lake Park, 













LAKE PARK, MINN.— THOMAS H, CANFIELD. [Photo. bu Kurtz. 


| shady woodlands. 


| on the western side of Becker County, Minnesota. 
| From a hill on its eastern border, one can look over 


the entire domain, with its many lakes, its billowy 
green pastures, its ripening wheat fields and its 
The eye wanders much further 
and takes in a vast sweep of country reaching from 


| the Red River Valley on the west to the wooded 


ridge near Detroit. 

Mr. Canfield is not in the usual sense of the word 
a bonanza farmer, by which term is commonly meant 
a man that is only a wheat grower, using the 
land solely to get off from it as large a yield ot 
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LAKE PARK, MINN, 


a single crop as_ possible. 





[From a sketch by John Passmore. 





Wheat growing, as carried on | 


upon the great Red River Valley farms, is not farm- | 
years, however, are of the post and barb wire kind, 


ing in the true sense of the word. Numbers of men 


and horses work upon the land in the season of seed- | 
time and harvest and then disappear from it, leaving | 


it almost depopulated for the rest of the year. Mr. 


especially in stock raising. I think I am not out of 
the way in saying he is the most extensive general 
farmer on the whole Northern 
Pacific line. He divides his 
operations into two depart- 
ments, one of stock raising, 
the other of grain growing, 





and for each he has a foreman, who employs the hands 
he needs and is responsible to the owner for the general 
results of the year. Mr. Canfield keeps an oversight 
on the whole place, residing here during the spring, 
summer and fall, and going back for the winter to 
his old home in Burlington, Vermont. Every day 
he drives about his farm in a certain ancient buggy, 
the identical vehicle in which he traversed the wild 
country from Brainerd to the present site of Bismarck, 
selecting the locations for future towns. This buggy 
is not exactly 
like the Yankee’s 
gun which had 
been in the fam- 
ily for a hundred 
years and had 
had three new 
stocks, two new 
locks and one 
new barrel, and 
yet was the same 
old gun. The 
buggy is in fact 
the original ve- 
hicle, with the 
exception of one 
wheel, the prede- 
cessor of which a 
eareless borrow- 
er demolished. 
In his daily 
drives Mr. Can- 
field gives direc- 
tions to his fore- 
men about the 
cattle and the 
horses, the hay 
and the summer fallow, and the growing crops. He 


| has on his place sixty miles of fence, largely of white 


oak posts and rails. The fences constructed in later 
now in universal use throughout the prairie country 
of the West. In his wheat-growing operations, Mr. 
Canfield has come to the conclusion that summer fal- 
lowing pays. He allows the land to rest every alter- 
nate year and thus succeeds in getting crops about 


| as heavy as those he raised when the soil was first 
| cultivated. His average for all his fields rarely falls 


| 
| 
| 





below twenty-five bushels to the acre. None of his 
soil lies long idle; that which is not used for 
crops is either meadow or pasture land. I saw 


| in a single field of a mile square a herd of two 





MOORHEAD, MINN.— HENRY A. BRUNS. [Photo. by Flater. 
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MOORHEAD, MINN.—GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL. 


hundred and fifty head ot 
horn and high bred cattle, undoubtedly the largest 
herd of high grade cattle to be found anywhere in 
Northern Minnesota or Dakota. Mr. Canfield adheres 
very closely to the shorthorn, believing them to be 
the best for beef. He finds a mar- 


thoroughbred short- | 


he writes it Min- 
neapolis and St. 
Paul, he is a 
loyal resident of 
the city by the 


thony. At one 
time it was pro- 
posed in St. Paul 
to call the dual 


Northwest Paul- 


promptly met by 
a counter one 
from Minneapo- 
lis that the fu- 
ture united cities 
should be called 
Minnepaul. 


when Moorhead 
expected to over- 
shadow Fargo, but that time has gone by, and the 
| town on the Minnesota side of the Red River now 
forms, for all practical business purposes, a single 
city with its big neighbor on the Dakota bank. The 
Red River is so narrow that a boy could toss an apple 





ket for his young cattle on the farm 
itself, buyers coming from long dis- 
tances. He carries in his head the 
name and pedigree of all his best ani- 
mals and delights to talk about his 
cattle to a visitor who has a genuine 
appreciation of fine stock. Mr. Can- 
field is also doing a great deal to 
improve the breed of horses in this 
section of the Northwest. He owns 
the finest Percheron Norman stallion 
in Northern Minnesota. This colos- 
sal animal weighs 1,990 pounds. 

His color is a glossy black. Another 
remarkably fine horse is a handsome 
gray stallion, half Percheron and half 
Morgan. This cross Mr. Canfield 

thinks makes the best horse for farm 

work, having much of the noted 

strength of the Norman, with the 

quickness of motion of the Morgan 
breed. 

The cattle on the Canfield estate 
are fed all winter on hay from the native prairie grass. 
When I saw them in the spring new grass had hardly 
begun to start and yet they were remarkably fat and 
in excellent condition, and not any of them had been 
fed a pound of grain. This is a noticeable evidence of 
the nutritious properties of the grasses of Northwest 
Minnesota. I doubt if there is another herd of thor- 
oughbreds in the West that are regularly wintered 
without grain. Mr. Canfield’s dwelling and farm 
buildings are about a mile from the village of Lake 
Park. How the town looks is shown in our engrav- 
ing. The people are largely Scandinavian, as are 
also the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 
The Lake and Park country of Minnesota is nowhere 
seen to better advantage than here around the town 








of Lake Park. If a more strictly local application 
be sought of the name of the town the word ‘‘park”’ | 
in the name might be supposed to apply to the little 
grove of trees in front of the hotel, while the ‘‘lake”’ 
is close at hand. The town, I may say in conclusion, 
is a prosperous trading point, of steady growth. Its 
hotel, pictured in our engraving, has many advan- 
tages as a summer resort. 


VIII. 
FARGO AND MOORHEAD, 





Nobody will object to putting Fargo first in the 
above heading. If one writes St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, you can be sure he lives in St. Paul, while if 











FARGO, DAK,— HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 

across it, if apples were plentiful enough in this 
Northern wheat garden to be used in such a reckless 
way; and the stream being spanned by two broad 
road bridges, there is really no more need of two 
separate municipal governments than there would 
be for the portions of Milwaukee which are separated 
by the Milwaukee Riv- 


falls of Saint An- | 


metropolis ofthe | 


apolis; but this. | 
proposition was - 


There was atime | 





tanta place for ‘‘ Taz NORTHWEST on Wheels” to take 
ontherun. We mustreserveit for more ample descrip- 
tion and illustration than can be given in the present 
| series of articles. We hope in our October or Novem- 
| ber number to be able to present a thorough and 
well illustrated article on the history, growth, and 
business of this important centre. In the meantime 
| there are a few things that need not wait for men- 
| tion. Moorhead has a hotel which is much admired 
by travelers, who are sure to express surprise at find- 
ing so far west an elegant structure with strong 
| Claims to architectural beauty, of the Queen Anne 
order. The Grand Pacific Hotel would not be out of 
place if dropped down in a city of 100,000 inhabit- 
| ants, so spacious are its halls, parlors and dining 
room, and so well furnished are its sleeping apart- 
ments. The owner is Mr. Henry A. Bruns, who 
has done so much for the city of Moorhead that its 
people ought to erect a monument to his memory 
when he dies. The big flour mill and the Merchants 
Bank are institutions of his creation, and numerous 
other buildings and enterprises attest his public 
spirit and devotion to the interests of his town. 

Fargo is an exceedingly bright, wide-awake, ener- 
getic place, full of intelligent, ambitious people, who 
have great faith in its future. Its handsome stores, 
with their large stocks of goods, its three daily news- 
papers, its tall electric light tower and its animated 
| streets, give it a very attractive, business-like ap- 
pearance. Fargo has become an im- 
portant railway centre. The daily 
arrival and departure of passenger 
trains number twenty-six. They run 
east, west, north, northwest, south, 
southwest, and southeast, so that in 
fact all the cardinal points of the 
compass are represented in the direc- 
tions in which the roads radiate from 
the city. An institution in Fargo, 
known to all travelers and intimately 
associated with all recollections of 
the place, is the Headquarters Hotel, 
of which we give an illustration. 
The original building was put up as 
the headquarters of the engineers 
and construction forces building the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and hence 
the present name, which has been 
copied by many less noted hostelries 
in Dakota. Inthe early days, when 
land seekers and emigrants were 
pouring into North Dakota by the 
hundreds, the Headquarters could 
often show on its registers in a single day names of 
guests from more than one-half the states of the 
Union. It is still the central rallying place for the 
city,—a sort of open club house, in fact — where busi- 
ness men meet and the news of the day is discussed. 
The proprietors are Messrs. Lamont and Scott. 











er. But Moorhead is 
in Minnesota and Fargo 
in Dakota,so that their 
corporate affairs must 
always be kept distinct. 
Moorhead has its busi- 
ness streets, its hotels, 
banks, and railway sta- 
tion, but its interests 
are identical with Far- 
go, and the two places 
combined form much 
the largest aggregate of 
population to be found 
any where between Min- 
tieapolis and Portland. 

Fargo alone is the larg- 
est town in Dakota,and 
the joint population of 
the two municipalities 
must by this time 
amount to nearly 15,- 
000. This is too impor- 
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evidences of recent substantial 


Among many 


| in expectation that the road would soon come. The 


growth in the city, the handsome three-story brick | 


building of the Red River National Bank stands out 
most prominently. This is a strong institution, 
which has brought in a large amount of Eastern capi- 
tal, for secure investment, and plays an important 
part in the development of the Red River Valley. 


IX. 
LISBON, ON THE SHEYENNE. 





After riding fifty miles across the level prairies it 


| 


| which a large part of the town now stands. 


sheltered valley, the abundant timber, the excellent 
mill power, and the richness of the rolling prairie 
lands sweeping off in every direction, pointed ont 
the place as a natural townsite, to a pioneer named 
J. L. Colton. He took up the quarter section on 
The 
place soon got too big for Colton’s tastes and he went 
far out on the frontier in the Moose River country, 
where he is now raising stock. 

It was fortunate that Lisbon got its start before 
the railroad reached it. for it was thus saved from 


is a pleasant change to suddenly drop down into a | spreading out into a bare and glaring street facing 


snug little village, 
where a rapid river 
rans between groves of 
cottonwood and oak. 
The change is all the [ 
more striking when one =e 
finds a smart business 
town almost hidden be- 

bluffs that 
skirt the valley. The 
river is the Sheyenne, 
which the reader will i 
note is spelled with an 
**S.? There are two 
rivers of this name in 
Dakota, the Cheyenne, 
which heads in the 
Black Hills and flows 
into the Missouri not 
far from Pierre, and the = 
Sheyenne, which starts ‘ 
away up in the neigh- 
borhood of Devils Lake 
and runs first east and 
then south and then by 
@ sudden capricious 
change of directions 
turns to the northeast 


tween the 


Milt-ssctetetesarasees 








street will soon be built up with business blocks. 

Lisbon is a city in law and the inhabitants insist 
on your calling ita city. It has at present about 
1,500 inhabitants. There ought to be a statute in 
Dakota prohibiting any town from ealling itself a 
city until it has 5,000 inhabitants. That is the law 
in Ohio, where they make a distinction between vil- 
lage and city corporations. Any village in Dakota 
which emerges from the township form of govern- 
ment, so as to have a mayor or common council, is 
legally designated a city. I have faith that Lisbon 
will soon merit the name. It is far enough from 
Fargo to be an independent centre of trade, and it 
has one of the largest 
and richest agricultural 
counties in Dakota en- 
tirely tributary to it. 
No rival town is likely 
to grow up in any part 
of Ransom County. It 
is reasonable to predict 
that when a county in 
which not one acre in 
ten is cultivated sus- 
tains a town of 1,500 it 
will sustain one of 8,- 
000 or 10,000 when all 
its fertile acres are oc- 
cupied for tillage or 
stock raising. Lisbon 
has three newspapers, 
which is one too many. 
I shall“not venture to 
name the superfluous 
sheet ‘for fear of the 
wrath to come. It has 
two banks, a big flour- 
ing mill run by water 
power, and twenty or 
thirty stores. A hand- 
some court house looms 











and finally flows into 

the Red a little below 

Fargo. There is no sense in having two rivers of 
the same name in the same Territory, but here they 
are on the map and both are fixed in newspaper 
phraseology and in current geographical descriptions. 
The word came from the Cheyenne Indians, and the 
different spelling has been adopted as the only way 
of designating one stream from the other. Our North 
Dakota Sheyenne is a pretty, useful stream which 
has a way above all other rivers in this part of the 
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VALLEY CITY, DAK.— RESIDENCE OF A. H. GRAy, ESQ. 


Territory of encouraging the growth of timber along 
its banks. Another of its useful features is the com- 
parative swiftness of its current which affords a 
number of good mill powers. 

Lisbon, at which ‘‘ THz NoRTHWEST on Wheels”’ 
switched off one day in May, is a town that made 
itself without the aid of the railroad, but, of course, 


| the track, like so many other towns that got their , 


LISBON, DAKOTA. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 


first start from railway construction. When the road 
finally came, in 1883, it could find no convenient 


place for a station nearer than half a mile from the | 


business street. A strong effort was then made by 
the owners of real estate near the station to pull the 


| town away from its location under the bluff and 


establish a new business centre close to the depot. 
The result was rather grotesque. It made a town of 





VALLEY CITY, 


the saddlebag pattern, bulging at each end and very 
attenuated in the middle. Much bitterness of feel- 
ing arose between the inhabitants of the old and of 
the new town, but this is softening down of late 


under the influence of a general belief that the whole | 
| are restless, adventurous men who take up land for 


site will be needed in the near future to accommo- 


| date the growth of the place and that the long main 
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up in the near future, 
but its erection has 
wisely been postponed until the county is more fully 
settled. A conservative policy prevails in city and 
county expenses, and taxes are low. The land in 
Ransom County is well adapted to mixed farming. 
A remarkably large proportion of the wheat shipped 
last year graded No. 1 hard. Heavy crops in Indian 
corn were also produced, and the yield of rye, oats 
and buckwheat surprised the farmers. There is 
plenty of room for more people in this county. The 
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| government lands are all taken but considerable rail- 


road lands are unsold; besides, pre-emption claims 
of the first settlers can frequently be bought on ad- 
vantageous terms. The pioneers in Dakota do not 
always form the staying population. Many of them 


the purpose of holding it until the country begins to 
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fill up and who then sell out and push on to new 
frontier. 
The cashier of the Ransom County Bank, speaking 


of the small amount of immigration coming in this | 


| 
| 
| 


year as compared with previous years, remarked | 


that one settler this year 





counted for about as much as 
five in what was called a 
boom period. The men who 
are now settling in Dakota 
come with means to open and 
stock farms and make perma- 
nent homes for their families, 
and they have no intention of 
selling out and moving. The 
Ransom County Bank, by the 
way, is the leading financial 
institution in the county and 
can be commended to all who 
have surplus capital that they 
would like to invest in this re- 
gion in thoroughly safe loans 
on improved farms. The spe- 
cial feature of such loans that 
should not be overlooked is 
that the security rapidly in- 
creases in value, year by year, 
as the country becomes more 
densely settled and farming 
lands increase in price. 


 # 


LA MOURE IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
JAMES. 








Mr. Arthur Pember, formerly a prominent New 


York journalist and now a resident of La Moure and | 


the owner of a section of land near that place, kindly 


furnishes the following interesting account of the new | 


town in the James River Valley: 


There is no brighter or more bustling town in | 


Dakota, for its size, than La Moure. 


Lying in a | 


broad bend of one of the prettiest parts of the James | 
River Valley, surrounded by picturesque bluffs, the | 
terminus of the Fargo and Southwestern branch of | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and peopled with an | 
unusually active and intelligent class, La Moure | 
has every chance to become an important business | 
and agricultural centre in thenear future. The coun- | 


| E. C. & L. N. Bronson, and Wilson, Royce & Dewey, 


ty of La Moure boasts some of the richest farming and 
grazing lands in Dakota, and the town is not only a 
great distributing centre of land cultivators, but is 
the great natural and only 
centre for collecting and mar- 
keting the result of the labors 
of these same land cultivators. 
The county lies in the famous 
No. 1 hard wheat belt, and 
with its fine opportunities for 
stock raising presents irresist- 
ible attractions to emigrants. 
New settlers are constantly 
arriving, barns and houses are 
springing up in all directions, 
and new breaking looms up 
every day. There are any 
number of large and thriving 
farms in operation, among 
them one of the large farms of 
the Sykes & Hughes Compa- 
ny. It is no wonder, then, 
that the town of La Moure 
has grown so rapidly and is 
prospering in spite of hard 
times and a low wheat mar- 
ket. 

La Moure has a population 
of about six hundred persons, 
and there is no town in the 
Territory of Dakota where so- 
cial observances are more ge- 
nial, more pleasant or more 





| 





| healthy in character. 


The town boasts several good 
hotels, the Leland House being one of the largest | 

and most substantially built hotels in that section of | 
Dakota. The Windsor is a first-class house and is | 
admirably conducted by its proprietor, Mr. Holcomb. | 


Robinson, Button & Co. monopolize the banking busi- 
ness. The Lloyds, who belong to the same family as 
the Lloyds of Jamestown, are considered exception- 
ally strong financially, and do a large business 
throughout the county. Robinson, Button & Co. are 
the special land agents of the 
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Then there are the Union, Michigan House, and | 
others, all well kept. There are several general mer- | 


chandise stores, the most ae being those of 





ANCIENT VASE FOUND IN A MOUND NEAR SANBORN, DAK, 


both of which firms command a large and lucrative 
trade throughout the country. The Lloyds, and 





Northern Pacific Railroad, for 
whom they have sold $250,000 
worth of land during the past 
year. There are two first-class 
drug stores, that of Voegeli 
Bros.,the Pioneer Drug Store, 
being deservedly popular and 
doing a large business. A 
handsome church has been 
erected during the past year 
by the Presbyterians, and a 
large and substantial public 
school house was opened on 
January Ist last. Machinery 
interests are,of course, largely 
represented in the town, the 
leading firms being those of 8. 
E. Brown & Co., and J. W. 
Johnston & Co. A variety of 
other trades and business, too 
numerous to mention, are well 
represented, while the num- 
ber of lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men, all earning fair 
incomes, speaks well for the business activity of the 
town. Two doctors look after the health of the pop- 
ulation, Dr. Moxby, an old army surgeon of high re- 
pute in his profession, being official physician to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad for that section of their 
branch. He has a wide and extensive practice all 
through La Moure and Dickey counties.: The town 
also boasts a large elevator and a fine flouring mill 
with a capacity of one hundred barrels a day. This 
busy little town is growing and is bound to grow, and 
will undoubtedly in time assume large proportions. 





XI. 
CASSELTON ON THE PRAIRIE, 





In some respects Casselton is a model prairie town. 
It has grown in its steady and natural way without 
any speculative effort, No additions have been laid 
out to encourage it with false hopes of future great- 
ness. It is compact and sensible and prosperous in 
a steady-going fashion. It needs the blessing of a 
fire to clear out the old wooden buildings in its prin- 
cipal businessstreet,and when 
this comes the merchants will 
probably find that they had 
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[From a sketch by John Passmore. 
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better turn off at right angles 
to the railway instead of all 
facing the track, A street al- 
ways needs two sides to look 
comfortably busy, and a rail- 
way station with its tracks 
and freight cars is not a sat- 
isfactory other side. The 
school building is the most 
conspicuous structure in the 
village, and this may be said 

of most of the Dakota towns. 

The Casselton people put their 

hands in their pockets and 

built theirs instead of issuing 

bonds, and they taxed them-, 
selves very liberally for its 

support. 

All around Casselton lie the 
famous bonanza farms. I am 
not going to write about these 
farms; too much has been said 
about them already. They 
served an excellent purpose in 
the early days in demonstrat- 
ing the riches of the Red River 
Valley soil, and thus adver- 











tising Dakota’s attractions for immigrants, but that 
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| and is now one of the so-called Dalrymple farms, 


day has gone by, and it would now be a good | of which Oliver Dalrymple is the manager, though 


thing if they could be cut up into quarter and 
half section homesteads. 


the harvest is in. The supplies of food, forage and 
machinery are bought at wholesale in distant states, 
and the money obtained for the crop does not stay 
in the country where it is raised. It is a beautiful 
sight to see a field of 4,000 or 5,000 acres 


Most of these enormous | 
bonanza farms are owned by non-residents; the | 
men who work them leave the region as soon as | 


not the owner. 


XII. 
TOWER CITY. 





Near Tower City the rolling prairies begin. We 


are now out of the flat lands of the Red River Valley. 
The green turf and the greener wheat fields sweep 





of growing wheat, and one which makes 
a great impression of the natural wealth 
of Dakota, but I should a great deal 
rather see the field divided into a score 
of small farms, each with its pastures 
and meadows, and its comfortable home 
surrounded with barns and hay stacks. 
This is the way the people of Casselton 
feel too, and they hope with the decease 
of the original proprietors there will 
come a separation of their great hold- 
ings of land. 

Casselton has about eight hundred 
people by actual census in the dull sea- 
son of the year, and the number is in- 
creased to ten ortwelve hundred during 
the summer season, when the town is 
full of absentee land owners and harvest 
hands employed on the neighboring big 
farms. The place might well call itself 
a railway centre, for, besides the great 
east and west thoroughfare of the North- 
ern Pacific, the Manitoba comes in from 
Wahpeton and goes northward in two 
lines, one of which again forks, so that 
there are terminal points at Maple, 
Portland and Hope. The town doesn’t 
care for its many roads, however, and 
thinks it would be better off with only 
one. The others take business away by 
building up local grain elevators and 
small trading points in the vicinity. 
Casselton has two newspapers, the Re- 
porter, edited by Mr. Kilbourn, a pio- 
neer in Dakota journalism, and the Da- 
kota Blizzard, whose editor, Mr. Ufford, is also the su- 
perintendent of the public schools and a frequent con- 
tributor to Eastern periodicals. Gen. George W. Cass, 
at one time president and afterwards director of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, was honored in 
the naming of the place. An extra syllable was 
added to make a more euphonious name than Casston 
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off in graceful undulations to the distant horizon, 
and every little hillock affords a wide prospect. 
Tower City is five hundred and fifty feet higher than 
the Red River at Fargo. It is no city, if the truth 
must be told, but a prosperous trading village, buy- 
ing the farmers’ wheat and selling them dry goods, 
groceries and agricultural implements, and mending 
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would be. Gen. Cass has the credit of being one of 
the first two men to venture a large amount of money 
in experimenting with wheat culture in the Red 
River Valley. In partnership with Benjamin P. 
Cheney, of Boston, he opened the first extensive farm 
in North Dakota. This farm was near Casselton, 





their wagons and plows. 
asked a citizen, ‘‘that so many stores sustain them- 
selves in a place of this size?’’ 


buys everything,” he replied. “As a rule they raise 


only wheat, and they sow just as many acres as they 
possibly can, giving them no time for other crops. | white clover. 


‘*How is it possible,’ I | 


‘* Because the farmer | 


| There begins to be a change in this, however, and 


some attention is now being paid to stock raising 
and to root crops, barley and oats.’’? My informant 
went on to say that this would in time prove to be 
a good corn country. The aspect of nature, he said, 


| had entirely changed since he traveled with the Sib- 
| ley expedition and chased the Sioux across the Mis- 


souri River, in 1862. Then the great prairies looked 
dry and desolate, and grass only flourished around the 
small lakes and water holes. Now the whole region 
is covered with a luxuriant growth of 
native grass. The rainfall increases 
every year as the country is more gen- 
erally cultivated, and no fear of severe 
drought is now felt by the settlers. In 
its natural state the soil was hard and 
caked, or, to use my friend’s expression, 
“the prairie was hide-bound,’’ so that 
the water ran off instead of sinking in. 

The father of Tower City is G. H. 
Ellsbury, who came out from Winona, 
Minnesota, in 1879, and bought of 
Charlemagne Tower, of Philadelphia, 
the section of land on which the town 
now stands. He laid out the townsite, 
but the railroad company had so little 
faith in the place that for a long time 
they refused to put in a side track. 
Letters were taken, tied toa barrel hoop 
and held out to the mail agent, who put 
his arm through the hoop without the 
train stopping; and the fresh meat 
which the settlers ordered from Fargo 
was usually pitched out into the ditch. 
Now there are about seven hundred in- 
habitants in the place. They have a 
handsome school building, and are going 
to have a Baptist college before long. 
Charlemagne Tower has agreed to en- 
dow the college with $100,000 as soon 
as the building is erected. Mr. Tower 
gives two hundred and fifty dollars to 
every church society as soon as it puts 
up a building, and this liberality has al- 
ready encouraged the erection of three 
pretty little sanctuaries. Mr. Ellsbury 
is an amateur artist who made sketches for 
Harper’s Weekly in the Sibley expedition, and a 
few years ago sketched several of the Northern Pa- 
cific towns for the railroad company. He has about 
1,000 acres in wheat, but is much more proud of his 
success in demonstrating that fruits will grow here 
than of his broad acres of grain. On his place near 
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the town he has apple, pear and plum trees, and cur- 
rant, raspberry, gooseberry, and blackberry bushes. 
He has also fields of Kentucky blue grass, which 
grows so luxuriantly as to produce a thick mat cov- 
ering the ground, and fields of timothy and red and 
Mr. Ellsbury, like all experienced 
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North Dakota farmers whom I meet, is enatie 
convinced of the wisdom of diversified farming. 
There is an artesian well in Tower City, and a 
pretty waiter girl in the hotel will go out and bring 
you in a pitcher of the water at breakfast, if you ask 


her. It has a mild, saline taste, and is said to pos- 
sess about the same qualities as Congress water. 


There is as yet no rush of invalids and pleasure seek- 
ers to imbibe this invigorating fluid. 
Tower City is a local option place. 
have voted that no intoxicating liquors shall be sold, 
and consequently there are no saloons. A member 
of THE NORTHWEST staff was walking along the 
street looking at the signs, when he was tapped on 
the shoulder by a man, who said: ‘‘I presume, sir, 


you are looking for a place where you can get a glass | 


of beer?’’ THE NORTHWEST 





The people | 





man at that time was not on cemateneneieiemene 
that particular quest, but he 

nodded assent, and his guide 
conducted him to a room 
which was furnished with a 
few bare pine tables and cheap 
chairs. ‘‘This,’’ he said, ‘“‘is 
our club room.’’ He then 
opened a door to a smaller 
room in the rear, where a bar- 
keeper produced a_ rather 
shabby volume and requested 
the stranger to register his 
name. ‘‘What for?’’ asked 
the visitor. ‘That makes you 
a member of the club,’’ said 
the barkeeper. ‘‘ Youcan then 
get drinks without violating 
the law.’’ The stranger com- 
plied. About two hundred 
names were registered, attach- 
ed to a draft of a constitution 
and by-lawsof the ‘‘ Qui-Vive 
Club, formed for the purpose 
of sociability, recreation and 
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XII. 
VALLEY CITY AND SANBORN. 





Valley City impresses one as a town which is tak- 
ing a rest preparatory to making a fresh start. It 


grew for a time with great rapidity, and in a very 
few years obtained the substantial improvements for | 
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over from finance to theology, and now centres in 
the pretty little stone church of the Episcopal de- 
nomination. This dispute is a matter rather for 
daily newspaper gossip than comment in a magazine, 
and may be dismissed here with the remark that it 
absorbs a good deal of the energy of Valley City 
people which might better be expended in the devel- 





which all county seat towns are ambitious, and for 
which many of them have to wait along time. It 
has an imposing court house of Milwaukee brick, a 
very pretty school house of the same material, a 
large hotel, also of brick and three stories high, and 
many substantial banks and business blocks. There 
are besides four or five churches, a big water power 
flouring mill, and three newspapers, one of them a 
daily. Having obtained all these creditable things, 
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mutual improvement.’’ The 

stock of stimulants kept on 

hand by this institution for its members was neither 
remarkable for quality nor variety. It consisted of 
a little whisky in an old bitters bottle and a keg of 
beer. Perhaps the local option business in Tower 
City is a good thing; at all events, no very tempting 
methods have been introduced to evade the prohib- 
itory ordinance. 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA.—DOOLITTLE BIA WK, 


the town can afford to wait a while. Its further 
progress is, I am afraid, somewhat delayed by a per- 
sistent and unfortunate dispute, which has divided 
the people of the place into two factions. This 


| quarrel is said to have grown originally out of the 
starting of a second bank and the rivalry of the two 
institutions. 


However, this may be, it has passed 
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JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 


| From a sketch by John 
Passmore, 


opment of their handsome town, alike fortunate in 
its situation and its evidences of substantial growth. 
The place lies in the valley of the Sheyenne, shel- 
tered by high green bluffs and embraced by the 
winding waters of the beautiful little river, which 
in one of its loops incloses an attractive bit of wood- 
land that hasbeen converted into a city park. This 
forest of elm, ash and oak is thrust up into the very 
heart of the town and you can look out into its leafy 
recesses from the upper win- 
dows of the hotel. THE 
NorTHWEST id not tarry long 
enough in Valley City to make 
a picture of the town, which 
shows to best advantage from 
the hills south of the river and 
seems a veritable nook of peace 
and contentment. Our artist 
sketched one of the many 
pleasant dwellings, and be- 
sides made a picture to illus- 
trate two of the most import- 
ant business industries of Da- 
kota, which are combined in 
this case under the manage- 
ment of a single person, Mr. 
A. H. Gray— tbe lumber 
trade and the sale of agricul- 
tural implements. Ina region 
where there is little timber 
and no saw mills and where 
all lumber for buildings and 
fences must be brought in 
from a distance, the lumber 
yards with their piles of fresh 
boards make a great show in 
all the towns; so do the plows, 
harrows, rollers and twine binders which stand out of 





| doors, gorgeous in fresh paint, awaiting purchasers. 


In course of time the big skating rinks, whose short- 
lived popularity is now almost at an end, will no 
doubt serve a more useful purpose in sheltering this 
machinery. It deserves better treatment than to be 
allowed to stand out in the rainstorms, but in few 


Io 


towns are there buildings large enough to house it, 
such quantities are brought in every spring for the 
summer sales. The farmers, as a rule, treat the 
machinery no better than the agents. It has to 
take its chances in all weathers from the end of har- 
vest to the beginning of the next working season. 
After a while the settlers will find that it pays to | 
put up a fifteen dollar shed to protect a 
two hundred and twenty-five dollar har- 
vester. 

Sanborn, named in honor of the local 
treasurer of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, stands out in the level prairie, sur- 
rounded by great wheat fields and wide 
stretches of untilled land covered with 
grass and flowers. From the broad 
piazza of the hotel shown in our sketch, 
there is an uninterrupted view over 
miles and miles of this green, sunny 
country. The limit of vision in most 
directions is the horizon line, where it 
meets the level land, but off to the 
south there is a range of hills, one of 
which is high enough to be called a 
butte, if it stood in Western Dakota 
or Montana. There is a legend that the 
Indians or French voyageurs called it 
Pretty Butte, but the name has not 
found its way into the geographical no- 
menclature of the neighborhood. On 
one of the hills of this range is a mound, 
which was opened not long ago by two 
young men from Sanborn. They were 
rewarded for their labor by a plentiful 
harvest of skulls and bones, and, what 
was far better, by a broken vase of pot- 
tery. More than three-fourths of the 
vase was perfect, and most of the other 
pieces were found. Of course, this dis- 
covery leads to the supposition that the 
bones are not those of Indians, but of 
the ancient race of mound builders, 
whose relics have been found in the valley of the 
Missouri as far up as Mandan. It has, I believe, 
been supposed hitherto that this mysterious people 
clung closely to the river banks, where they could 
readily fortify themselves against their savage as- 
saults, but if the mound near Sanborn is of their 
building then they must have 
occupied the level prairie coun- 
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XIV. 
COOPERSTOWN ON THE ROLLING 
PRAIRIE. 





There are parts of Dakota which the inhabitants 


| assure you are rolling prairie, where it would be 


necessary to use a leveling instrument to make cer- 








tain that the ground does actually rol], but in Griggs 
County it rolls beyond any question. The simile of 
the ocean is badly overworked in descriptions of 
prairie regions, but really there is none other that 
fits. Around Sanborn you might compare the prairie 
to a chopping sea, but in Griggs County it is the sea 


[ Photo. by C. L, Judd. 








To reach Griggs County you leave the main line of 
the Northern Pacific at Sanborn and travel due north 


| over a well built little branch road, whose one daily 


mixed train lands you in Cooperstown in about two 
and a half hours, the distance being thirty-six miles. 
When you have made about twenty miles you see right 


| ahead, far across the swelling prairie, a prodigious 


object, magnified by the peculiar atmos- 
phere in Dakota, which seems to work 
upon men’s imagination as well as upon 
material things. This object looks as 
grand as aroyal palace. It proves on 
near approach to be the court house of 
Griggs County, a substantial brick 
building that stands “‘ four square to all 
the winds that blow,’’ and is surmount- 
ed by a lofty tower which catches every 
stray breeze that may miss the rest of 
the edifice. It is said that this really 
imposing structure, which, by the way, 
cost $30,000, and is a heavy burden for 
the settlers in a new country to carry, 
was put up to anchor the county seat 
securely in Cooperstown. When I first 
saw it I fancied the founders of the town 
might have had designs upon the future 
state capital of Dakota, for the building 
is large enough to comfortably house a 
legislature. ‘‘If anything is worth do- 
ing it is worth doing well,’’ said one ot 
the inhabitants of the place. ‘‘ We have 
got a rich country and when it is well 
farmed we will need a big court house.”’’ 
Now there is not much to speak of in 
Cooperstown, in the way of buildings, 
except this towering court house., There 
is a creditable school house, however, 
and a hotel of fair dimensions. The rest 
of the town is very new and very 
‘‘woodeny,’’ but it is only two years 
old, and the tributary country is still so 
new that picking up the buffalo bones 
off the prairie and hauling them to the railroad is an 
important industry. As I write, a considerable hill 
of these bones near THE NORTHWEST Car is growing 
apace from the constant contributions from farmers’ 
wagons. The bones are worth ten dollars a ton deliv- 
ered at therailroad. Some say they are ground upto 
make fertilizers in Chicago, 

and others declare that they 
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try between the Red River and 
the Missouri. One of the 
skulls taken from this mound 
was shown me. It was of such 
a symmetrical shape and with 
so well developed a forehead 
that it seemed to imply a 
milder and more intelligent 
race than the wild Indian of 
the plains. 

Sanborn has about five hun- 
dred people, engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, the mechan- 
ical trades and farming on the 
neighboring prairies. One of 
the grain elevators of the place 
is of the new cylindrical pat 
tern adopted by the Lenham 
Company. It resembles an 
enormous water tank. This 
new system is said to have 
decided advantages for small 
elevators, in the way of econ- 
omy in construction and in 
handling grain. 
the point of junction with the main line of a branch 
road running up to Cooperstown, built two years~ 
ago, which is doing excellent service in developing a 
rich country in Griggs County and in the northern 
part of Barnes. 





Sanborn is 
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after a storm,*heaving in prodigious swells. Some of 
these long rollers look like mountains when seen 


from a distance, so high and blue and hazy do they | 
| the valley were groves of dark green woods, while a 
| broad silver bend marked the course of the river. 


seem. But they are only one or two hundred feet 
above the level of the broad depressions between them. 
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[ Photo. by C. L. Judd. 


are burned to refine white su- 
gar in New York. Whichever 
is the fact, they are in active 
demand, and the sale of them 
has kept the wolf of poverty 
from many a poor settler’s 
door. A little ready money 
is the great need of the farm- 
ers in a new country, and this 
need becomes sorest after they 
have been on their land a year 
or two and have expended the 
small reserves of cash they 
brought with them. The har- 
vest of buffalo bones has 
proven a great help to them. 

I have heard people com- 
plain of Dakota on the ground 
that there is no scenery in it. 
The flat prairies are indeed 
monotonous and depressing, 
but I wishscenery-loving peo- 
ple who have a poor opinion of 
Dakota could have driven out 
with me this morning to the 
high Jands overlooking the valley of the Sheyenne. 
The hills in the far distance wereas blue as the Alsa- 
tian Mountains of the favorite song, and far down in 





























Nor was the landscape lacking in life, for more than 
fifty homesteads were in sight where the farmers were 
plowing; and for animation in the foreground of the 
picture, there were the plovers that hardly took the 
trouble to get out of our horses way, and the little 
gophers that scrambled into their holes. Coopers- 
town has a good local newspaper, whose editor has a 
genius for quaint humor. 
ter known as old Mr. Jimpson- 
weed, whose sayings and do- 
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He has invented a charac- | 


ancial matters, we recommend the Bank of Coopers- 
town as well informed and thoroughly responsible. 
XV. 
JAMESTOWN. 





It is always a pleasure tostopin Jamestown. The 
place is so well built, so clean, so enterprising and so 





ings are copied in the press 
far and wide, generally with- 
out credit, so that probably 
few newspaper readers who 
have laughed over them know 
that they were written by 
Fred Adams, of the Coopers- 
town Courier, far out in the 
new country of North Dakota. 
Some day Mr. Adams will 
find a wider field for his tal- 
ents. 

The Cooper brothers, T. J. 
and R. C., own 27,000 acres of 
land in the vicinity of Coop- 
erstown, about 6,000 of which 
they are cultivating in wheat. 
This is an enormous landed 
estate, but it is not the inten- 
tion of the brothers to hold it 
from settlement. They are 
ready to sell small tracts 
whenever they can get what 
they consider a fair price. 
Government land in the coun- 
ty is all taken by settlers. 
The railroad company has a 
good deal of land, however, but this is being sold so 








rapidly that it will all probably be disposed of dur- | 


ing the coming year. 
Cooper tracts as the owners do not wish to hold for 


Such portions of the great | 


their own permanent use will then come into market. | 


I have seen no county in Dakota more attractive to | 


settlers or better adapted to mixed farming than Griggs 
County. It is well watered by the Sheyenne River 
and its large tributary, Bald Hill Creek. The land 
is well drained, and the whole region is pleasing to 
theeye. Railway lands in this 
county can be bought for from 
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advancement of the place. There is also a solid 


| three-story business block containing a bank and 
| three storerooms on the ground floor. 


This building 
fronts seventy-five feet on Main Street and eighty 
feet on Fourth Avenue, and is owned by R. M. Wins- 
low, of Jamestown, and S. M. Bickford, of Lock- 
haven, Penn. It was built with such care that Mr. 
Winslow is said to have examined every brick before 

he allowed it to go into 
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JAMESTOWN, DAK.—THE KLAUS HOUSE. [Photo. by C. L. Juad. 


sensibleand substantial inits plan and development, 
and it contains so many cultivated people, that a visit 
issure to be agreeable, and to leave such pleasant recol- 
lections in the traveler’s mind that he is pretty certain 
to come again. This is my fourth visit to the place, 
each being separated by an interval ofa year. Every 
time I have noticed a remarkable growth. During 
the past year the conspicuous signs of progress are 
two large, handsome, well furnished and well man- 
aged hotels, each of brick and three stories in height, 





$4 to $6 an acre, payable in 
preferred stock of the compa- 
ny, which costs a little less 
than forty cents on the dollar. 
Thus the actual cost of the 
$4 an acre land is only $1.60. 
This is an absurdly low price 
for land lying within a few 
miles of a railway and within 
sight of a county seat town. 
The $4 an acre land, costing 
the purchaser $1.60 net, is 
classed as grazing land, but 
on each quarter section there 
is all the good plow land a 
farmer could work with one 
team, while the remainder is 
excellent pasture or meadow. 
The $6 an acre land, costing 
net $2.40, is all first-class 
farming land. For wheat cul- 
ture, combined with stock 
raising and general farming, 
this section gannot be sur- 








passed in North Dakota. Mr. 
Wm. Glass, the agent for the 
sale of the Northern Pacific 
lands in Griggs County, was one of the first 
settlers of Cooperstown, and has done an important 
work in developing the surrounding country. He 
has become an authority on the merits of every quar- 
ter section for farming and grazing purposes. In re- 


lation to lands and settlement intending emigrants 
For investments and other fin- 


should address him. 
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| all the best features of city life. 





the walls. The store fronts 
are lighted by eleven large 
French plate glasses. In the 
columns and lintels support- 
ing the walls above the open 
fronts are 35,000 pounds of 
iron. The foundation walls 
are thirty inches thick and 
composed of Dakota granite. 
There are nine chimneys and 
ventilators extending from 
basement to roof. The cost of 
this fine building was $35,000. 
The two hotels and the chiet 
business blocks of the place 
are shown in our illustrations. 
We also give a picture of the 
handsome residence of Mr. 
Geo. R. Topliff, the banker, 
formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who came to Dakota for his 
health and found not only 
what he was in search of, but 
also a large field for his busi- 
ness talents. The James River 
Valley Bank building, of light 
brown sandstone,and the Doo- 
little block, included in our 
illustrations, are two of the best structures in the 
town. Mr. A. A. Doolittle, the owner of the latter, 
ran the Dakota House for two years, until it burned, 
Dec. 30, 1883, when he built the Doolittle block. 
He is now engaged in the real estate, loan and insur- 
ance business. 

The surprising thing about Jamestown, which 
strikes all strangers, is, that so young a place, out 
on the Dakota prairies, should be so far advanced in 
Its favorable situa- 
tion has, no doubt, had much 
to do with its rapid progress, 
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and each rivaling the other in general excellence. 


These are the Metropolitan, built by the Lloyds | 
| a peculiarly attractive little city in which are found 


banking firm 9nd managed by Samuel Matthews, 
and the Klaus, owned by Anton Klaus and managed 
by Anton Klaus, /.., with Dan. E. Foley as clerk. 


[| Photo. by C. L. Judd. 
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but it is men that make acity 
rather than conspicuous nat- 
ural advantages. Other places 
in Dakota that started even in 
the race with Jamestown a 
few years ago have been left 
far behind. The ‘‘ Metropolis 
of the James River Valley,” 
as the place is often called, 
was fortunate in having 
among its early settlers a few 
men of decided enterprise and 
force of character, who had 
faith in the town and who 
worked together to build it 
up. It would perhaps be in- 
vidious to mention some of 
these men, but the names ot 
Anton Klaus, E. P. Wells, D. 
L. Wilbur, S. McGinnis, B.S. 
Russell, and Johnson Nickeus 
will occur to anyone at all fa- 
miliar with Jamestown his- 
tory. The leading men of 
Jamestown had a standard of 
what the place should be. 
They wanted a clean, moral, 
intelligent town, and they went to work to draw to 
it people of their own class and ideas. The result is 
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| as many people of taste, education and high social 
| standing as any town of its size in the East can show. 


The elder Klaus built the first hotel in Jamestown | 
and has been conspicuous ever since in efforts for the | 


Not one-fifth of the land in the country tributary 
to Jamestown is occupied. Between the former 
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railroad lands now held by speculators, the pre-emp- 
tion claims, whose owners have proved up after spend- 
ing the requisite six months upon them in the most 
diminutive shanties permitted by the law, and the 
tree claims, where there is some little attempt at 
imber culture, but no residents, the country has 
rather a vacant look. The occupied lands are all 
highly productive and the farms wear a thrifty and 
comfortable air. So far as I can learn the farmers 
who were badly hit by the low price of wheat last 
season were the men who farm on a large scale, 
having each fiom one to five sections in crop. The 
quarter section settlers who diversified their crops 
and kept cattle have tided over the hard times with- 
out much trouble, and with the present prospect of 
from eighty to ninety cents a bushel for this year’s 
grain they feel quite cheerful. There is ample room 
for more people in Stutsman County. The James 
River ought to be lined with stock farms from end 
to end of this rich county, and the beautiful rolling 
uplands should be thickly settled. It is a pity to 
see s0 much fine land lying in a state of nature with- 
in a few miles of a flourishing town of 3,500 inhab- 
itants. The purchasers of railway lands have come 
down a good deal in their ideas of prices of late, and 
many are now willing 
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to freight rates and its interests would lead it to draw | level of the James and from sixteen to eighteen feet 


southward the trade of the country naturally tribu- 
tary to Jamestown. A local road like the Northern, 
bringing business to Jamestown from the country 
down the valley and at the same time affording a 
connection for passenger traffic between the northern 
and southern parts of Dakota would be, it seems 
to many, the best solution of the question. 


-_Vi 
STEELE AND THEREABOUTS. 





The town of Steele, lying high up on the broad 
plateau between the valleys of the James and Mis- 
souri rivers, has three conspicuous monuments seen 
afar across the prairies and wheat fields. One is the 
handsome brick court house shown in our illustra- 
tion, built by Col. W. S. Steele for a hotel and sold 
by him to the county commissioners at a price said 
to he $8,000 below its cost. 'The commissioners have 
changed its interior arrangement and put in the 
basement cells for a jail, thus converting it into one 
of the largest and best arranged county buildings in 


drical brick towers forty feet high and about fifteen 





to sell at very moderate 
figures. Pre-emption 
and tree claims, held 
by people living in 
towns or by people who 
don’t live in Dakota at 
all, can also be had at 
very low rates, consid- 
ering their nearness to 
markets and railroad 
facilities. 

A driveover the prai- 
ries in the green and 
flowery month of June 
is the best medicine 
possible for dyspepsia 
or low spirits. The air 
has a wonderful tonic 
quality and confirmed 
invalids from the East, 
who have given up all 
hopes of health before 
coming here, usually 
get back their old elas- 





above the sea level. Its surface is broken by numer- 


| ous ranges of low, grassy hills, and it contains many 





rich plains and pretty vaileys. Its width, where 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad, is about 
sixty miles. It has no streams, the drainage run- 
ning into lakes and ponds. A large portion of the 
land is exceedingly fertile, and all that is not adapted 
to farming is valuable for sheep and cattle raising. 
More than four-fifths of the wheat shipped from 
Steele last season graded No. 1 hard at Duluth. The 
success of the farms of Col. Steele, Mr. Van Deusen 
and others drew attention to the merits of this 
region, and during the past three years it has been 
slowly but steadily filling up with settlers. 

Steele is the county seat of Kidder County, and in 
the course of its brief three years’ history has ob- 
tained a population of about seven hundred souls. 
A very pretty feature of the town is the long, broad 
belts of young trees which skirt both sides of the 
railroad track for a distance of nearly two miles. 


| These trees were planted by the railroad company to 
| demonstrate the feasibility of growing timber on the 
Dakota. The other two monuments are huge cylin- | prairies and to form nurseries from which young sap- 








lings are obtained to set out in the cuts of the road 
for windbreaks. Th 
Steele plantations have 
flourished so luxuriant- 
ly that young trees are 
now given away by the 
thousands to the set- 
tlers in the vicinity. 
An obliging citizen 
drove me southward 
six miles across the 
prairie to show me Lake 
Etta, a narrow strip of 
water two or three 
miles long, without any 
outlet, and fringed on 
the southern side by a 
natural growth of small 
wild cherry and box el- 
der trees. This little 
forest seems to show 
that nothing is want- 
ing for the growth of 
trees in this region ex- 
cept protection from 
fires. The prevailing 
winds blow from the 











ticity and vigor. Peo- 
ple say it is the ozone 
in the air. I don’t know 
whether the scientists will admit that there is any 
more ozone in Dakota than elsewhere, but no one 
can fail to feel the stimulating quality of this atmos- 
phere. ‘To drive over the prairies behind a good 
team, heedless of roads and steering at will across 
the broad expanses of grass and flowers, is a delight- 
ful experience. At this season the air is filled with 
the perfume of the yellow borage and of a singular 
ragged tufted, plant, shaped like a paint brush and 
looking more like leaf than bloom, which has a per- 
fume like honeysuckle. A little patch of this curious 
pinkish-green blossom will scent the air for the dis- 
tance of a mile. 

Jamestown is the junction point for the Jamestown 
Northern Railway, now, after many delays, com- 
pleted to Minnewaukan at the western end of Devils 
Lake. This road brings a great deal of trade into 
the town. The James River Valley Railroad, a local 
enterprise, now owned by two St. Paul capitalists, 
who bought it lately for a trifle, is nearly all graded 
to Ellendale. Jamestown people hope it will fall 
into the hands of the Rock Island or Milwaukee 
Company, so as to give them a competitive line to St. 
Paul and Chicago. It may be questioned, however, 
whether this would be for the real interest of the 
town. Would it not tend more to the growth of 
Jamestown if the road were a feeder to the Northern 


Pacific system and thus brought business into the | 


| feet in diameter. 


DICKINSON, DAKUTA. [From a sketch by John Passnwre. 
Under each is a well; within each 
is a tank so thoroughly protected by thick walls that 
the water will not freeze when the mercury is forty 
degrees below zero, and on top of each is a windmill. 
These wells are about eighty feet deep. It would be 
a serious matter for each householder in Steele to dig 
a well of such a depth, hence these two convenient 
arrangements for public water supply. 

The town is entirely the creation of the energy and 
persistence of one man, Col. Steele, who began farm- 
ing at this point a few years ago and determined to 
make a town. It was not an easy job, for the move- 
ment of emigration had constantly jumped across 
the coteaux from the James River Valley to the Mis- 
souri Slope. It was necessary first to remove the 
popular prejudice against the coteaux country. 
Doubtless this prejudice arose from the peculiar 
name. People did not know what coteau meant, 
and concluded that it might mean something unfa- 
vorable to settlement. The name, as used, is a mis- 
nomer. The early French voyageurs called the ele- 
vated plain which skirts the Missouri River for three 
or four hundred miles on its eastern side, plateau du 
coteau du Missouri,—literally, the plateau by the 
side of the Missouri. The English settlers caught 
up the last word of the phrase, and in course of time 
came to apply it to the hills and ridges which diver- 
sify the surface of the plateau and in a general way 


place instead of taking it away? A rival trunk line | to the plateau region as a whole. This plateau has 
would speedily agree with the Northern Pacific as | an elevation of about four hundred feet above the 





north, and the lake 

forms a barricade, shel- 
tering the tract of woodland on its southern shore. We 
passed a number of pleasant farms with fine, growing 
crops of wheat and oats. One of the settlers whose 
place we saw was still too poor to buy a team, but 
was managing to make a living for his family by 
raising chickens. There is plenty of good homestead 
land in the neighborhood of Steele. Settlers need 
only go eight or ten miles from the town to get good 
claims. The railroad lands are so cheap that many 
settlers prefer to buy them on ten years’ time, rather 
than conform to the laws regulating homestead 
claims, 


XVII. 
BISMARCK AND MANDAN. 





These two towns used to suppose themselves to be 
rivals. They accordingly cherished a mutual dislike. 
Of late they have come to see that each has its own 
distinctive territory to draw upon and*that the broad, 
muddy Missouri makes a natural boundary which 
trade will not cross. The country east of the river be- 
longs to Bismarck, that west of itto Mandan. Neither 
town can rob the other of any part of its tributary coun- 
try. Each has a bright future, but each is just now 
rather dispirited and dull because of the hard times. 
Bismarck subscribed itself poor in order to secure the 
territorial capital and it will be a year or two before 
it recovers from the depression caused by over spec- 
ulation and heavy expenditures connected with the 




















removal of the seat of government of Dakota and the 
erection of the capitol building. The business men 
exhausted their resources of money and are now in 
no condition to make further efforts for the growth 
of the town. The town is big enough for its present 
business, however. The thing needed now is to set- 
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projector and proprietor of the town. It began to | 


make some mark for itself on the face of the land- 
scape in 1883; now it has over five hundred inhabit- 
ants and is a bright, healthful and hopeful place, 
sending out word to the East through the columns 
of its newspaper, the Press, that there are rich farm- 
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Missouri River, with occasional ‘‘breaks”’ of steep 
hills and now and then an alkali flat. 

Dickinson, as I have said, is the creation of the 
man whose name it bears, the Hon. W.S. Dickinson, 
who formerly represented St. Lawrence County in 
the New York State Senate and was afterward, for 








tle the rich country of the Missouri Slope with farm- 
ers and stock raisers. 

Mandan is coming along slowly and feels happy 
just now over the advent of about two hundred and 


| ing and grazing lands lying all around it open to tree 


TAPPAN, DAK.—"*JOHN VAN/DEUSEN’S TROY FARM. 


homestead settlement. The country is rolling and 


| hilly prairie, broken here and there by flat-topped or 


fifty families who have established themselves this | 


season in the adjacent country. About as many more 
have gone out to New Salem, thirty miles west, and 
the other new colonies on the railroad have also re- 
ceived large accessions to their numbers. If real 
estate speculation had not 
scattered Mandan in a 


conical buttes, the former well grassed from base to 
summit and on their broad table-like expanses, and 
the latter usually capped with ledges of yellow sand- 
stone. The lay of the land is particularly pleasing 
to a farmer’s eye, because of its gentle slopes and 
good drainage. The soil is a brown loam, easily 











[From a sketch by John Passmore 


| many years, the business agent of the Northern 


| worked and highly productive of all the small grains | 


Pacific Railroad Company, in Washington. He is 
now in infirm health at his old home in Ma- 
lone, and his affairs here in Dakota are managed 
by his cousin, H. L. Dickinson, a practical farmer, 
who is heartily enlisted in the work of develop- 
ing the West Dakota country. The red structures 
of the Dickinson farm, just west of the town, are 
the most conspicuous objects of the place, except- 
ing the brick shops of the raijroad. 

There is not much show in 
the way of buildings in the 





long, thin line hugging the 
railroad track it would pre- 
sent a much more business- 
like appearance. In course of 
time all the unoccupied 
ground will be fiiled up with 
buildings, but there was no 
necessity of spreading the 
place out so thin at the start 
and leaving great stretches ot 
bare prairie between the stores 
and the dwellings. To make 
matters worse the county com- 
missioners have just deter- 
mined to build the court 
house back on the hills where 
it will be convenient to no- 
body. This is a folly that 
ought to be put a stop to by 
public opinion before it is too 
late. A court house should be 
as near the centre of business 
as possible. 

The little red car of THE 
NoRTHWEST did not tarry long 
either in Bismarck or Mandan 
and we must reserve illustra- 
tions and full descriptions of 
these two interesting towns 
for a future number. 








XVIII. 


DICKINSON AND ITS TRIBUTARY 
COUNTRY. 





Dickinson is a good example of a new town of rapid 


1882, it had no buildings except those erected for 
railway purposes, and a farm house and barns just 
put up by W. 8S. Dickinson, of Malone, N. Y., the 
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| and also of root crops. 





The whole surface of the 
country, save for the fields of wheat, oats, barley, 
and millet, is covered with a luxuriant growth of 
small varieties of grass, the most common of which 
is the bunch grass. The good arable prairie land 


_ tributary to Dickinson reaches northward about forty 
and recent growth. When I first saw the place, in | 


miles to the Knife River and southward about the 
same distance to the Cannon Ball. This same stretch 
of agricultural country is bounded on the west by 
the Bad Lands of Dakota and extends east to the 
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[From a sketch by John Passmore. 


town, but the little wooden 
houses and stores are neat and 
comfortable. No small ad- 
vantage in a business way is 
derived from the trade of the 
cattle ranches in the Bad 
Lands. Last year Dickinson 
was the second shipping point 
for cattle in importance on 
the entire Northern Pacific 
line. The number of animals 
shipped to Eastern markets 
was 26,000. The citizens don’t 
regard this business as per- 
manent and indeed they don’t 
wish it to be permanent, for 
cattlemen don’t drive across 
a well-settled country. As 
soon as the rich lands around 
Dickinson are more fully oc 
cupied by farmers, the cow- 
boys will take their herds to 
some point on the railway 
where there are open ranges 
all around. Dickinson’s pros- 
pects of growth and perma 
nent prosperity depend chiefly 
pon agricnulture. 

The climate here is consid- 
erably milder than that of 
places in the same latitude in Eastern Dakota and 
Minnesota, spring comes a week or two earlier, and 
the force of the cold north winds is considerably 
broken by the numerous ranges of hills. Another cir- 





| cumstance is greatly in favor of the farmers: their fuel 


costs them little or nothing. The whole country is 
underlaid with seams of lignite coal which crops out on 
the hillsides in such a convenient fashion that it re- 
quires but little labor with pick and shovel to fill a 
(Continued on eighteenth page.) 
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CARTER & CLAY BERG, 


ATTORN EYS, 
HELENA, - MONTANA. 


Special and prompt attention given to the collection and se- , 


curity of claims inthe Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington and the State of Oregon. 


l REFERENCES. 
Merchants National Bank, Helena, M. T.; Hon. D.S. Wade, 
Ch. J., Sup. Ct., Helena, M. T.; The Bradstreet Company.; Hon. 
= M. Cooler. Ch. J... Miehivan Sup (t., Ann Arbor, Michivan 


J.J. WAtSON. Gro. H. WATSON. 


J. J. WATSON & BRO., 
Fire Insurance, Loans and Real Estate, 


National German American Bank Building, 
115 East Fourth Street, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A specialty of investments for | non- residents in St. Paul prenert: 


22h DAVIs. Mitton | G. Baown. 


DAVIS & BROWN, 


KEAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


360 JACKSON ST., § ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages Bought and Sold. Investments made 
for Non-residents. 


os. 1 





REFERENCFS — Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul; St. Paul Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul 


TO CAPITALISTS! 


We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 


$100,000 TO $500,000 
with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 
H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Corner Fourth and Jackson Sts. St. Paul, Minn. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience and best references. 


A. E. & OC. W. GLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFERENCES — Joseph Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissione:; Com. W. F. Davidson. 


- FIRST MORTCACE 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts up to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts. 
Write for full information. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Boston, 
B. Wesson and Chicopee National Bank, Springfield, 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Peter Berkey, F. W. 
derson and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mass. D. 
Mass; 
Ab- 


This space reserved for J. C. STOUT & CO., REAL ESTATE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THOS. COCHRAN. EDMUND BICE, JB. 8. B. WALSH. 


Cochran, Rice & Walsh, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


(Sixteen Years’ Continuovs Experience in Same Line., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


onl other investments for non-residents a 


Mertrace loons 


BristoL & McARTHUR, 


Commercial and Manufacturing 


STATIONERS, 


PRINTERS, LITHOCRAPHERS 


AND 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS. 


BANK AND County WORK A SPECIALTY. 





Office supplies of f all kinds at wholesale prices. 
181 and 183 E. Fourth St., - 


ST. PAUL. 
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HENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E.H. BAILEY, CASHIER. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Cas. 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFF. C. D. GILFILLAN, 
T, B. CAMPBELL, H. KE. THOMPSON, A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY FE. H. BAILEY F. B. CLARKE 
N. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. C. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. a. P. UPHAM. D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. BIGELOW. 








THE Sr ‘PAUL NATIONAL BANK. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, - = = §500,000. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Vice PresiDENT. 
A. C. ANDERSON, Asst. Casu. 


PETER BERKEY, President. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Casuier. 
—+ <= KS 

We receive Deposits and Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 


Merchants and Individuals on favorable terms. 
Collections receive prompt attention, with remittance on day of paymen.. 





W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
EB. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. A. B. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM. D, R. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 


F. A. SEYMOUR. 
E. N. SAUNDERS. 
W. 8S. CULBERTSON. 


BTL aes 
. H. WILDER. 
L D. HODGE. 


eM THE GERMAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK m= 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


D. E. Lire, 
Vice President. 


CHAS. H. —- 
W. R. MERRIA 
B. BEAUPRE. 


F. W. Patne, 
Cashier. 


L. MENDENALL 
President. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. - SURPLDS, $20,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. G. PEcK. 

D. A. DUNCAN. . L. MENDENHALL. 
* acogh Hon. O. P. STEARNS. > ‘ 
Nits HALL. F. W. Paine. D. E. LitT.e. 

W. H. HAYWARD, J. W. HAYWARD, 


Pr reside nt. Vice President. 


J. GOODHUE, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


Cashier. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS. 





~> GALLATIN VALLEY NATIONAL BANK< 


OF BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $20,000. 


Newson Story, L.S.Wittson, James E. Martin, P.Kocu, 
President. Vice Pres. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: NELSON Story, JAMES E. MARTIN, LESTER 
. WILLSON, E. B, MaRTIN, Ep. B. LAMME, 








W. R. STEBBINS, F. E. HAMMOND 
President. Cashier. 


STOCKGROWERS ; NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 
MILesS crIiTy, - - MowTARITA.. 
Transact a General Banking Business. Located in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, and in the heart ef the stock-growing country 
of Montana. Accounts and Correspondence solicited. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, 


$500,000 
275,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 

8. T. HAUSER, President, A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 

RK. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
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PEOPL. E whe think of going West deaatl hoop 1 in 
mind one fact. Outside of Dakota and Washington 
there is now nowhere in the United States any con- 
siderable bodies of good Government land open to 
homestead settlement requiring neither aeesiies nor 
irrigation. 








+O 





EVERYTHING is working for the prosperity of the 
Dakota farmers this year. The growing wheat gives 
| promise of an abundant harvest. Good prices are as- 
sured by the partial failure of the crop in the winter 


| wheat states and the diminished acreage sown, and 


the short crop in England. It is reasonably certain 
that Dakota hard wheat will bring from twenty-five 
to thirty cents a bushel more than last year. With 
a heavy yield and fair prices Dakota will come out 
of the hard times at a single step and immigration 
will again flow in a big stream to her fertile, sunny 
lands, instead of in little dribbling streams as during 


the past year. 
+e. 


LAND COMMISSIONER SPARKS’ order suspending 
final proof and the issuing of patents on all home- 
stead claims, pending investigation of alleged frauds, 
is a nullification of law, as arbitrary as it is absurd. 
No execntive officer has power to set aside a law to 
await his convenience. The settlers have rights as 
well as the commissioner. Their right to their 
patents as soon as they have completed their five 
years’ residence is absolute and does not depend on 
the pleasure of a government official at Washington. 
If there are fraudulent claims Mr. Sparks’ business 
is to discover them without injury or inconvenience 
to honest men. To borrow a slang phrase, Mr. 
Sparks is ‘‘too previous.’’ In his eagerness to get a 
reputation as a land reformer he forgets that settlers 
have rights that even a land commissioner is bound 
to respect. 
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HIGH INTEREST CHARGES. 








Probably the chief obstacle to the development of 
our new Western territory is the exorbitant interest 
demanded for the loan of money. The rate appears 
to have no fixed ratio to that prevailing in older com- 
munities, but seems to be gauged, in most cases, 
solely by the needs of the borrower. Where there is 
a usury law it is evaded by a charge for commission 
in procuring the loan, which charge is frequently 
considerably greater thin the annual legal interest 
on the amount borrowed. The lender is not himself 
the owner of the capital he employs, or if he is he 
professes not to be, and his demand for a commission 
for his services in obtaining the loan does not, there- 
fore, run against the provisions of thelaw. We have 
heard of numerous instances where the commission 
added to the interest amounted to over thirty per 
cent a year; cases, too, in which the security was 
perfectly good. For small loans, secured by chattel 
mortgages on crops or implements, the price de- 
manded is sometimes as high as five per cent a 
month. Of course, such rates are ruinous to the 
borrower. No legitimate business, perhaps least of 
all farming, can prosper and pay such extortionate 
rates for the use of capital. 

The common excuse for this Shylockism is, that, 
after all, the rate for money is fixed by the laws of 
supply and demand. The amount of capital avail- 
able in a new country for loaning is always a great 
deal less than is required for the needs of the settlers. 
This excuse for extortion is, however, indefeasible. 
On the same ground, a country merchant establishing 
himself a long way from any other store might 
charge a dollar a pound for sugar, on the plea that 
he was the only man that had any to sell in the 
neighborhood and his customers could not afford to 
make the long journey to another store; or a team- 
ster having the only team to hire in a neighborhood 
might demand fifty dollars a day for its use, although 
the current and fair price might be only five dollars. 
There should, of course, be always a reasonable rela- 
tion between the actual value of the services per- 
formed and the compensation demanded. The price 
of the use of money in a new country should be based 
on the cost of procuring it for loaning, and not on 
the urgent necessities of settlers, who need it to buy 
seed wheat for their crops or clothing for their fami- 
lies. 

One of the greatest blessings in newly settled 


regions is an honest, well managed bank, which has | 


standing and influence enough to bring in capital 
from the East, and conscience and public spirit 
enough to loan it out at reasonable rates of interest. 
There is room for such banks all over our new North” 
west region. Let the young capitalists and financiers 
of the Eastern states who are looking about for an 
opening to make a profitable investment of their 
means, go out to Dakota or Montana or Washington. 
They will not fail to find an active demand for their 
funds at higher rates of interest than prevail in the 
East, but they will have the satisfaction of aiding in 
building up the great states of the future and to 
bring contentment and prosperity to thousands of 


homes. 
J 


-~O@- 
IN the article on Brainerd in our last issue the ini- 
tials of Col. Sleeper went wrong somehow. The 


Colonel writes to say that his initials are C. B., and 
as printed. 


not C. W. 





SANDSTONE, BOULDER FOUND IN THE JAMES RIVER VALLEY 
NEAR JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 











THE plenteous June rains have put the cattle 
ranges in excellent condition. Such a growth of 
grass was never known. A Glendive editor, speak- 
ing on this subject, said: ‘‘ You could cut hay this 
summer on ground where you could not pasture a 
cayuse pony last year.’’ 





I sAw in Miles City a San Francisco Chinese direc- 
tory, handsomely printed in red and green ink, and 








THE remarkable increase in the circulation of the 
Century Magazine is hy far the most striking phe- 


| nomenon in the field of current periodical literature. 


Before beginning the publication of the series of 
papers on the civil war, the Century issued nearly 
150,000 copies monthly. This was a great and un- 
paralleled circulation. Now it is printing about 
300,000. The plan of this series was a stroke of rare 
practical genius. It took into account the fact that 


| the war is so far distant now that the old soldiers 


would like to read about it again, and the no less im- 


| portant fact that a new generation of readers has 
| arisen who have no recollections of the great struggle, 


giving in both Chinese and English the names of the | 


principal Chinese residents. The addresses were in 
English alone. 
number of Tuck Hop, or Sun Wing, or Chin Tie, or 
Hop Sing, or Joy Wo, or Lum Lung, you had only 
to look in this directory. And yet some people say 
the pig-tailed Celestials are a barbarous folk. 





| of other magazines. 
If you wished to find the street and | 


OvuT in Dakota I encountered the usual sum- | 


mer wave of rumors about the extension of rail- 
roads. They were all based on talk. There will be 
little or no railway construction in the Northwest 
this year. 
of settlement, and must wait for the country to fill 


The existing roads were builtin advance | 


up before pushing their tracks any further. Thecom- | 


panies are thinking more of ways and means to earn 
their fixed charges than of laying more track. 





PARIS GIBSON tells me that his new town at the 
Great Falls of the Missouri is growing slowly, 
and that he does not expect any rapid progress 
until it getsa railroad. This it will soon, he thinks, 
but whether the track will come first from Helena or 
from the Canadian Pacific line, he does not know. 
The great deposit of coal in Sand Coulee and the 
enormous water power of the river will, no doubt, 
attract a road and build up a large town at no very 
distant day. 





I HEAR many complaints of the workings of the 
grain elevator system in Dakota. The farmers be- 
lieve they are robbed in shrinkage and grading. 
one little town I was told that the manager of the 
elevator, whose salary is seventy-five dollars a month, 
and who was poor when he took the place three 
years ago, has bought a farm every year and loans 
money at five per cent a month interest. 
shrinks all the wheat that goes through the ele- 
vator one pound a bushel more than is done at Du- 
luth when it gets there, he makes enough to buy a 
good farm on every crop,’’ said my informant. 
fault of the elevator system is that it is for the direct 
pecuniary interest of the man who takes the farmers’ 
grain to grade it low and shrink it excessively for 
dirt or fine seeds, while the farmers have no appeal. 
The transaction is one-sided. The remedy lies in 
competing elevators and an open market. 





ANOTHER evil in the present system of wheat 
handling is the mixing of all grain of the same grade 
in the elevators and in transit. An Eastern miller 
cannot send his agent to Dakota to buy choice wheat 
with any assurance that he will get the same wheat 
out of the elevators he puts in. This discourages 
careful farming. I know a case of a section farmer 
who went to Minnesota for choice seed and raised a 
crop of perfectly clean No. 1 hard. He was proud 
of it. But when it got to the Duluth elevator it 
was shrunk for wild buckwheat and dirt to about 
the extent of the average shipments of the season. 
He hastened to Duluth with a bagful he had taken 
out of one of the cars when loading. The elevator 
people said it was the finest sample they had seen, 
but they were not willing to refund him the one or 
two cents a bushel they had unjustly deducted from 
the value of his crop. 


and to whom it is historical and romantic. The 
management of the Century has all along been char- 
acterized by a keener insight into the currents of 
public thought than is found in the editorial rooms 
Its standard is high, but it 
seeks something more than literary merit; its articles 
are, in great part, on the freshest topics of the times, 
topics that intelligent people everywhere are talking 
about and want to read about. 





I wAs shown in Jamestown, by Mr. Topliff, the 
banker, an object that provokes much curiosity and 
speculation. It is a small plaster of Paris mould, in 
three pieces, made to produce the figure of a dog, 
about seven inches high. The mould was discovered 
by a farmer in Logan County, while gathering buf- 
falo bones in an uninhabited portion of the prairie. 
It was partly buried in the ground, and on three 
sides of it, at an equal distance, were large triangular 
stones, one pointing due north, the other eastand the 
other west. The mould is nearly perfect, but a 


| small piece is wanting, so that the lower jaw of the 


In | 


“Tf he | 


dog, in the figure cast in it, does not appear. Mr. 
Topliff has had several casts made in the mould. 
The dog stands upon ‘a pedestal, and appears to be a 
spaniel, with long silky ears and body sheared up to 
the shoulders. One explanation of this curious relic, 
and perhaps the most probable one, is that the mould 
belonged to some of the early French voyageurs or 
traders, and that the figures they made on it were 
used for trafficking with the Indians for furs. 





ANOTHER curious relic, and one of much greater an- 
tiquity, isin the possession of Mr. Alfred Dickey, of 
Jamestown. It is a large sandstone boulder, on the 
face of which are deep and distinct impressions, 
evidently formed by plates or platters of metal or 
earthenware, each about one foot in diameter. This 
boulder was dug up in the James River Valley, 
twenty-five miles south of Jamestown. The im- 


| pressions are of such shape and clearness that they 


| trition of other stones. 


T | that the plates were left imbedded in the sand, and 
‘© | thatthe sand subsequently hardened by geologic pro- 





could not possibly have been formed by the at- 
The evident explanation is, 


cess into a compact black sandstone mass. The bent 
form of one of these moulds suggests that the plate 
was of metal; indeed the shape and sizeis of a similar 
shape to the tin plate used by soldiers and frontiers- 
men. The age of the stone, however, puts this out ° 
of the question, and it is probable that the true 
theory is that the marks were caused by mound 
builders’ pottery, and that the irregularities either 
existed in the original earthenware or were caused 
by shrinking and bending while the sand was in 
processs of hardening. The engraving illustrating 
this remarkable stone is from a drawing made by 
Mr. John Passmore, after a photograph by Mr. Judd. 





I MET at La Moure, Dakota, lately, an old journal- 
istic friend, Arthur Pember, who used to be one of 
the strong writers on the staff of the New York Times, 
and who cut himself loose from newspaper work 
about a year ago to seek health and long life on the 
prairies. Pember was told by his doctor one day 
that if he did not cease pumping his brains into a 
daily paper his heart would soon stop pumping blood 
into his brains. In other words Death stood 1. ~:ing 
over his shoulder while he was writing editorials. 
Pember dropped his pen, gathered up his family ot 
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motherless boys and went to Dakota. He bought a 
mile square of land near La Moure for a stock farm, 
and is now as bronzed and hearty as though Death had 
never fixed his eye on him. ‘‘Old fellow,’’ he said, 
as he drove me over the crocus blossoms and turf on 
the prairies, in the teeth of a strong, odorous breeze, 
‘‘ isn’t this better than bending over a desk ina New 
York newspaper office at midnight with a gas jet just 
above your nose?’’ However, I did not believe he 
had altogether abandoned the pen—never knew a 
veteran journalist that could give up writing for 
long—and he finally confessed that he was writing a 


| them to Nuevas. 


book to be called ‘‘ Twenty Years in New York Jour- | 


nalism.”’ 
one might predict who remembers Pember’s work on 
the Times. 

-o- 


[ Written for The Northwest. ] 





OLD TEX’S STORY. 





BY PARMLY BILLINGS. 


There is no situation more conducive to thrilling 
tales than a camp fire; and, although the imagination 


is often called on for facts, and stories on the order of 


the Arabian Nights are spun by the light of that 
cheerful blaze, now and then one listens to a tale that, 
either in itself or from a knowledge of the author, 
bears the evidence of truth. I happened, one Sep- 
tember night in the year 1884, to be camped with an 
old cowboy at the foot of the Little Snowy Moun- 
tains in Montana. We had at that time a band of 
horses which we had bought on the Yellowstone, and 
were taking them to our ranch some way to the 
north. During the preceding afternoon, and while 
we were on our way towards ‘the camping place to 
which I have just alluded, a violent wind storm set 
in, accompanied by fitful gusts of rain and heavy 
claps of thunder; and had the storm not been at our 
backs, enabling us to drift with it, and had we not 
‘ridden ahead of the horses, and exerted ourselves to 
the utmost to keep them from getting away, the 
chances are that they would have stampeded for 
parts unknown. For if horses or cattle once get 
thoroughly frightened and break away one might 
as well try and stop the wind, and nothing remains to 
be done but ride along with them until they get over 
their fright and settle down again. If, during a ride 
at the head of a stampede, your horse falls, sure 
death awaits you; so it is impossible to imagine our 
feelings at the head of that herd, knowing, as we did, 
that they were liable to make a break at any time, 
and then we could take our chances. The storm, 
however, lasted but a short while, and by the time 
we reached camp the sky had cleared and showed no 
traces of the recent hurricane. Quickly pulling off 
our saddles and unloading the pack horse we had a 
fire going, and supper, consisting of bacon and rain- 
water, potatoes, rainwater sauce, and rainwater 
flavored with coffee, was eaten, our pipes were lit, 
and, as Tex the cowboy said, we began to realize 
‘*that we had played lucky in getting no worse a 
‘ginning’ than we did.’’ One must have known Tex 
to have realized the difference between him and the 
cow-punching fraternity of which he was a member. 
He dressed and looked very much the same as all the 
rest: a broad sombrero, a silk handkerchief knotted 
round his neck, a flannel shirt, a pair of chaparejoes, 
a cartridge belt buckled round his waist, in which 
were stuck his six-shooter and hunting knife, com- 
pleted his make-up. At first sight one would have set 
him down as a typical cowboy, and so he was in 
every respect but one, and that was in character; for 
he had a good one. He was steady and straight- 
forward, he never had much to say, but he under- 
stood his business as well as the best, and I had 
often noticed that when any question in regard to 
stock came up it was Tex that generally settled it. 
I knew that he had been engaged in handling cattle 


It will be a bright book—so much any | 





| couldn’t stand the racket much longer. 
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experiences with frightened cattle that would be 
well worth listening to. So I made up my mind to 
ask him. ‘‘ Tex,’’ I said, ‘‘I suppose you have had 
some pretty rough times with stampeding cattle?”’ 

‘* Rough times? Yes, you can gamble on that with 
safety; but a little the roughest play I ever had 
dealt me was some years ago, in Mexico. I was 
working for an outfit that had bought some two 





thousand head of beef steers, four years old and up- 
wards, great wild Texans, and we was a-driving 


Of course we had two crews of | 


men to work ’em, and I happened to be running the | 


night crew. Well, one day in August we struck a 


small town the name of which I disremember, but, of | 
course, along towards evening the boys started to | 


look the place over and blow what little money they 
had in, and only two of us were left to hold the 
cattle for the night. We had not been left alone for 
more than half an hour before I noticed that we was, 
with any ordinary luck, going to have a storm that 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


The Country Around Dickinson. 


GALESBURG, ILL., June 1, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Will you oblige me by letting me know, through 
the columns of your paper, whether there are good 
homesteads to be had near Dickinson, Dakota, and 
what sort of a country it is? J. 8. M. 

There is plenty of Government land for homesteads 
within a few miles of the town. The country i® 
high, rolling prairie, with occasional hills and sand- 
stone capped buttes. It is well watered and well 
drained, and very pleasing to the eye. One excel- 
lent feature is the abundance of lignite coal for do- 
mestic fuel. Farmers can mine their own fuel from 
the sides of the hills without any cost save their own 
jabor. See Dr. S. Pelton’s letter on Dickinson in THE 


| NORTHWEST for March. 


would make things pretty lively, so I sent my part- | 


ner after the boys, and I recollect saying to him, 


as he went away, that if he didn’t want to see that | 
| outfit when he got back he had better take all the 


time getting there that he possibly could. He hadn’t 


been gone more than fifteen minutes before it grew | 
as black as the devil’s boots, and those steers as on- | 


easy as you please. Allofasudden the rain came down, 


the lightnings flashed, and the thunder, peal after | 


peal, fairly cracked all about me. Then such a bellow- 
ing, stamping and snorting I never heard before. I 
knew it would be but a moment before they would 
stampede, and, what was more, that they was a-com- 
ing my way, and there was nothing to do but to ride 
ahead of them. 
long while to tighten up my ‘sinches’ and get back 
into the saddle; and I had no sooner done so than I 
heard them coming like as though all the devils in 
hell were let loose, and each one was trying to get 
away the fastest. 

‘*That was a ride ! 

‘* Away we went with the storm. Two thousand 
head of steers behind me, roaring and racing as though 
their very lives depended on it, terrified out of all 
reason. The night black as pitch except when the 
lightning flashed upon us, and every little while the 
thunder cracking with fearful reports on every side. 
Religin never bothered me to any great extent, but 
that night I made up my mind that I was going to 
find out what sort of a layout up there was a runnin’ 


It didn’t take me such an awful | 





Starting a Homestead. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 12, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 

About how much money should a man have to 
make a good start on a homested claim; I mean, to 
put up a small house and barn, and buy a team and 
wagon and the necessary farming implements? 

R. B. S. 

About $1,500. Of course something depends on 
how much land you mean to cultivate and whether 
you intend to start with a full equipment for wheat 
farming, including a plow, seeder, roller and binder. 
We take it for granted that your purpose is to take 
up a quarter section homestead claim. There are 
people who go upon such claims with hardly any 
money and manage to pull through by working for 
their neighbors, but it is a long job and a hard one. 


| To start at once as an independent farmer we should 
| say that $1,500 would be a reasonable sum. 


this earthly outfit; for I began to realize that my | 


horse was weakening on the deal he was getting and 
How long 
we kept up that terrific pace, or how far we went be- 
fore I realized that those on the lead had begun to 
slacken up I did not know. But just as I calculated 


that the conundrum of life and death was about an- 


swered and that I had saved my checks, all of a sud- | 


den I took a drop, and it it seemed to me as though 
I was falling through all eternity. Naturally enough 
all things have an end, and the end of that fall was 
water, and a mighty long end it was, too. Well, I 
scrambled out as best I could, more scared than hurt, 
and I laid on the shore till sun-up, and then I saw 
that I had come over a canyon some fifteen feet high 
and had struck in a deep pool of water. My horse 
had got ashore on the other side, but his days of use- 
fulness were over, and if I ain’t mistaken he is lying 


there yet; and it wern’t a very bad burying-place | 


neither. You want to know, of course, if any of 
those steers went over that canyon? No, not one, and 
when I got out on the bluff I could see them all feed- 
ing as quietly as if they hadn’t been trying to break 
up all creation the night before. I have heard tell 
of stampedes, and I have had some experiences with 
that sort of thing myself, but of all the rackets with 
runaway cattle that was the worst.’’ 


This was old Tex’s story. The fire had almost 


died out, the moon was up, and after I had crawled 
in under the blankets and thought this strange expe- 


from the time he had been big enough to ride a | rience over I came to the conclusion that it might 


cayuse, and [ was sure that he must have had some 





interest others as it had interested me. 





Sheep Raising in Montana. 


LisBon, DAKOTA, June 10, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

As I think of going to Montana to engage in sheep 
raising, would be greatly obliged if you will inform 
me on the following points: 

1. Would yould you advise me to go in the busi- 
ness without any practical knowledge? I have read 
all the books that I could find and have read a mag- 
azine for over a year, and have been more or less 
with cattle for some years past. 

2. Would it be best to start in the spring or fall ? 

3. What part of Montana do you think it would 
be best to go to, say next fall? 

4. AsI havea good team, wagon, etc., had I not 
better take them along ? 

5. Could I get hay at a reasonable figure next fall 
to keep my sheep over the extreme cold spell ? 

TENDERFOOT. 


i. Yes. Most of the successful of the sheep men 
in Montana went into business without any previous 
experience. You can hire a good herder for forty 
dollars a month and board to teach you the business 
and you will probably always need one man to help 
you. 2. It makes no difference whether you start in 
the spring or fall. 3. You will find some good un- 
occupied range country east of the Judith Basin, or 
on the eastern slopes of the Belt range of mountains. 
The main thing is to get near a stream of good water 
where there is plenty of open grass country, not oc- 
cupied by cattleranches. 4. Better take your wagon, 
but you can buy a team in Montana to good advan- 
tage; still it might be well for you to take your 
horses also. 5. You ought to locate you corral near 
a natural meadow so that you can cut your own 
hay for winter feed. Not much is required. Sheep 
pick up their living most of the time during the win- 
ter season on the ranges. 

‘Say, pa, heard the news?’’ 

“thy ain't going to have ; 

ae y moe: going ve lamp posts any longer. 

“‘*Cause they are long enough now.”’ 

_That evening the young man would not sleep on 
his back.—Boston Beacon. 
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A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 





CHAPTER IX. 


MARY IN ENGLAND—THE RETURN TO DAKOTA — 
AN UNEXPECTED HARVEST. 


It was not without many misgivings that Mary 
approached the home of her husband’s parents. Her 
knowledge of English people was very limited. She 
imagined them to be quite stiff and formal, and very 
much disposed to look down upon the Americans as 
inhabitants of some semi-barbarous region. She 
could not quite think of her husband as an Engiish- 
man, he was so cosmopolitan in his ideas and had 
become so Americanized in his manners by his West- 
ern life. If the truth must be told Arthur Stan- 
wood’s parents were by no means in an assured state 
of mind as to their new daughter-in-law. Their knowl- 
edge of Americans'was also very limited, and consisted 
mainly of what they had read in the London Times 
about the railway accidents, crimes and conflagra- 
tions in this country, the Zimes being in the habit of 
publishing only such news as relates to the worst 
features of American life. Old Mr. Stanwood could 
recollect of having met only one American, an agent 
for some patent right, whom he encountered on a 
railway train going up to London, who nearly talked 
the old gentleman out of his senses and shocked him 
inexpressibly by the vulgar habit of chewing tobacco. 
The good couple were somewhat in doubt whether 
to expect in their son’s bride an amiable semi-savage 
or a distressingly independent creature of the Daisy 
Miller type. The disappointment was equally mu- 
tual and equally gratifying on both sides. 

When the carriage drove up under the shade of 
stately English oaks to an old, rambling, red brick 
manor house, the young husband and wife were met at 
the door by a stout, cordial old gentleman, with gray 
hair, and a motherly little old lady, with a sweet 
voice and quiet manners. ‘‘ Welcome to England,”’ 
said the old geutleman, heartily. ‘‘ My dear daugh- 
ter,’’ exclaimed the old lady, greeting the girl before 
she had taken her long absent son to her embrace. 
Of course, both parties to this international domestic 
scene were rapidly scanning each other all the time 
the first words of greeting and acquaintanceship were 
being spoken. 

The old English squire and his wife were surprised 
to find in their new daughter-in-law a pretty girl, of 
delicate and refined manners, and of what seemed 
to them quite unusual intelligence for one of her age. 
There was nothing in the least loud or vulgar about 
her, and she fell in readily with all their rather old- 
fashioned home ways. One thing that surprised 
Mary was that nothing was so strange in English 
life as she expected to find it; indeed it seemed as if 
she had lived there before in some previous state of 
existence, or dreamed about it, and when she came 
to analyze this feeling she thought it probably came 
from Trollope and Thackeray and George Elliot, 
and some other English novelist she had read, but 
most of all from Trollope. 

How delighted the girl was with the English rural 
landscapes. The trees seemed so leafy and luxuri- 
ant, the grass so verdant and velvety, the hawthorne 
hedges so beautiful. Everything appeared like pic- 
tures in poems and romances. The cottages, farm- 
steads and manor houses seemed to be natural out- 
growths of the landscape. Probably our American 
girl would have been content to have lived in Eng- 
land all the rest of her life. ‘‘ It is so indescribably 
home-like and restful,’’ she wrote to a friend in Da 
kota. ‘‘It is altogether too restful,’ said Arthur, 
when she confided her opinion to him one day on one 
of her long drives through the hedge-bordered lanes. 
“T admit it is a charming country for a man who 
has not the need of making his own way in the 














7 
world; it is all very delightful, if you are the heir to 
a handsome estate and so have what they call out 
West ‘a sure thing of it;’ but for a young fellow 
who hasn’t much besides his good old governor’s 
blessing to begin life with, it is not the sort of coun- 
try at all. I had a great deal rather live in the 
States. I don’t like a country where every young 
fellow seems to be waiting for some one to die, to 
come into his property. As to England, so far as we 
younger sons are concerned, if a fellow don’t like 
preaching, or has no special talent for the bar, and 
has decided objections to going into trade, as all of 
us country gentlemens’ sons have, there is nothing 
for him to do here. It takes a fortune to buy the 
smallest bit of an estate. Now, in Dakota, I can 
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ride for hours over my own land, and that is a satis- | 


faction I never could have in the old country. We 
will come back again, dear, but we belong out in the 
West, and we must go home in the spring.’’ 

They spent the winter in England, partly in Lon- 
don, which Mary never tired of exploring in search 
of historical localities, or of the scenes described in 
Dickens’ novels; and they even managed to get a 
fortnight in Paris, which to Mary was bewilderingly 
gay and brilliant, but not atall home-like. ‘‘A place 
to see,’’ she said, ‘‘ but not to live in.’”? In May they 
were back in New York, and after two days in 
Mary’s native village in Western New York, to give 
her an opportunity of seeing her old school friends, 
and showing them her handsome husband, they went 
straight out to Dakota, where Arthur took up his 
farming operations with fresh energy. Unknown to 
his wife, he had given directions in their absence to 
have his single bachelor abode, described in one of 
the early chapters in our story, freshened up with a 
coat of paint, and furnished fit for a lady’s occupancy. 
Mary was glad to find that he had not disturbed the 
big library room, with its authors and its guns, and 
its bear skin couches. This, he said, he had reserved 
for his own particular den, but, although there was 
a neat little parlor with a piano in it, the life of the 
household centered in this room, which seemed more 
in harmony with the environments of Dakota life, 
than did the upholstered furniture and brussels carpet 
in the parlor. 

A new industry sprang up in Dakota that year 
which was a great help to the poor settlers. Country 
merchants at the railway stations announced that 
they had orders to buy all the buffalo bones that 
were brought in. These white vestiges of the vast 
herds that once roamed the prairies lay scattered all 
over the face of the country. Noone had supposed 
that they could have any possible value, and when 
word came that eight dollars a ton would be paid for 
them the settlers thought the whole business a prac- 
tical joke. There was no joke about it, however, for 
the bones were shipped to Chicago to be turned into 
bone charcoal and used in the refining of sugar. 
After the seeding was over the whole population of 
the prairies could be seen with their wagons gath- 
ering up this unexpected harvest from the green 
sward. With the majority of settlers in a new coun- 
try money is by no means plentiful. The small sums 
they bring with them are soon exhausted in building 
their house and buying their team, wagons and farm 
implements. They frequently undergo fierce priva- 
tions, while waiting for the crops to be harvested and 
sold, for want of a little cash. Many borrow money, 
on the security of chattel mortgages, at exorbitant 
rates of interest; others do without articles of dregs 
and food that they absolutely need rather than get 
into debt. The buffalo bones brought them money 
or got them credit at the stores. Each wagon load 
that they delivered had its immediate cash value. A 
numerous family became for the time a source of 
revenue instead of expense, for the men who had the 
most children could gather the most bones. 

Will embarked in the business along with other 
settlers in the neighborhood, and not being in need of 
money for his expenses, converted the proceeds of 
his sales into stock for his farm. He was a convert 
to the theory of his neighbor farmer, Burchard, that 
stock enrich a country and exclusive grain farming 
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spring, ten of oats and five of barley, and made a lit- 
tle experiment with Indian corn on a piece of warm 
ground sloping to the southern sun. His loneliness 
and melancholy had vanished, now that his sister and 
her husband had returned, and life in Dakota re- 
sumed for him all its old charm. 

(To be Continued.) 
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ON THE ROUND-UP. 








Ever ina cow camp? No? well, let’s go, let’s see 
what kind of a layout the boys have on the round-up. 

So we straddle our bronchos and speed away, along 
the Yellowstone or up to the Powder; through the 
buttes of the bad lands, whose tops are reddened 
with scoria that looks so much like brick dust; down 
into coulees, (yawning chasms, lined with verdure 
and vegetation, where the cattle love to loiter,) or up 
to the hilltops where rocks lie in all conceivable 
shapes. We frequently pass a vein of lignite and 
sometimes we see the smoke curling skyward from 
the side of a butte where the lignite is on fire. 

The cowboys pitch their camps in the meadows 
and valleys, generally selecting places where grass 
and water are plenty. The round-up camps are 
moved every morning, the wagons and camp equi- 
page going a few miles forward while most of the 
boys are searching for stock through the district on 
each side. ‘Toward noon the lowing herds may be 
seen moving toward the new branding place, where 
the calves and other unbranded stock become ac- 
quainted with their owners’ marks through the me- 
dium of the hot branding irons. The knife also 
comes into play in cutting notches, slots and other 
marks upon the ears and dewlaps, and in altering 
the males, but the scorching, heart-harrowing brand 
is never forgotten. 

’Tis noon. Weare at the camp. One hundred and 
fifty stock growers and cowboys of the Powder River 
round-up are in sight. Five thousand head of cattle 
are scattered over the broad, green, sloping riverside. 
Since 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning all hands have 
been busy, but the excitement keeps up. No one 
seems to tire and the larger the round-up party the 
better do the boys seem to enjoy the work. 

In the camp each outfit selects a spot for its mess 
wagon a hundred yards or more from any other so 
that each lot of horses can have good feed. Thus ten 
or twelve outfits with their wagons and tents may be 
found occupying one or two miles along the stream. 
The large herd that has been driven in from the hills 
and valleys is held by twenty to twenty-five cowboys, 
who ride around the cattle ever on the lookout for a 
stampede. Cowboys from each outfit cut out their 
employers’ cattle, which are taken, one lot after 
another, generally, to the branding place, where each 
calf receives the marks that are borne by the mother 
it follows. Thence the bunches (small lots of cattle) 
are driven off to one side and held until the boys are 
ready to start them to their respective places on the 
range. 

Near the fires where the branding irons are being 
heated a bellowing of distress is heard and through- 
out the camp a lowing, a murmuring, an unceasing 
din goes up while the cowboys whoop and yell, ki yi 
and whistle at the animals as they ride among them, 
suiting their signal or command to the necessity of 
the moment. Lariats glisten in the sunlight as they 
fly through the air to the horns or feet of the animals 
that are being roped and thrown, and the boys near 
the fire work quick as glass-blowers, even forgetting 
their meals until others are on hand to take their 
places. No less forgetful of their work are the ma- 
jority of the round-up party. 

Space does not permit the complete picturing here 
of this very interesting scene. The morning call, the 
falling tents, the ‘‘ wrangling’’ of 1,500 cow horses, 
the camp fires, the cooks, even the peculiar cogno- 
mens of the cowboys and their horses are each suffi- 
cient for entertaining sketches. Some of these fea- 
tures have been well told by others but we have yet 
to te)l of the splendid beef that is generally to be 
found at the mess of a Montana round-up. Whether 
the meal is spread on the green grass or upon the 
table made by letting down the back door of the 
mess wagon mess-box, the beef is always juicy and 
delicious and it is cooked, almost invariably, in a 
manner fit to please the most epicurean palate. All the 
other accessories of the meal are, as a rule, excellent, 
and a dinner with a Montana round-up party is more 
satisfying than that served by many a first-class 
hotel.— Yellowstone Journal. 
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“THE NORTHWEST” ON WHEELS. 


(Continued from thirteenth page.) 

wagon. Most farmers mine their own fuel, but if they 
hire others to do it the cost is not more than two dollars 
aton. All the settlers appear to be doing well and 
don’t complain of hard times. They say there is 
only one thing they lack and that is a grist mill to 
grind their wheat. Such a mill would be a paying 
affair and would find a mar- 
ket for its flour not only in 
the town and the neighboring 
farmers, but also from the 
cattle ranches of the Bad 
Lands and the Lower Yellow- 
stone Valley. 

Dickinson is the county seat 
of Stark County. Its future 
growth is beyond all question. 
There must be one consider- 
able town between Mandan, 
on the Missouri,and Glendive, 
the Yellowstone, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and 
sixty miles, a central metrop- 
olis for theWest Dakota coun- 
try. This town is going to be 








on 


Dickinson. 

Speaking about the produc- 
tiveness of the country, the 
Dickinson Press says: 

The sod is tender and breaks 
easily. Very little thorough 
culture has yet been done. The 
country is too new but some of the sod crops yielded 
heavily, probably an average of forty bushels of oats 
per acre and vegetables of enormous size. Potatoes 
dropped in the furrow and sod turned over them were 
plenty of one and two pounds weight, sound and of 
choice quality. Oats on well tilled land will pro- 
duce from seventy to one hundred bushels per acre 
and wheat and other small grain equally good crops. 
The past season has demonstrated the fact that all 
the varieties of corn can be successfully raised. The 
large dent planted early in May ripened well, while 
corn planted the first of April was not injured by 
frost. The small eight-rowed varieties yield a large 
crop, planted on sod, late in June, but it is better to 
plant in May. 

ae 

A LARGE colony, recruited mainly in Illinois and 
Ohio, have settled on the headwaters of the south 
fork of Knife River, about sixty miles west of Man- 
dan. They call their town Hebron. When THE 
NORTHWEST car passed on its way to the Pacific 
Coast there were already about a dozen houses up in 
the place. The emigrant house, which was first 
erected, was full of people, and a number of cars of 
furniture and farming implements being unloaded 
on the prairie. This new settlement has been stimu- 
lated by the success of the neighboring colonies of 
New Salem and Glenullen. Most of the settlers are 
members of the German Evangelical Church. 





| Dacotah chiefs resolved to 


| the Evil One had worked 
| over the tribe. 


| arrows, who retreated the 
| while, but on reaching 


T WHITE BEAR LAKE. 


—< MoS 


A Glance at St. Paul’s Charming Summer 
Resort. 


By H. P. Rosinson. 


It is a queer name, but it has the advantage which 
belongs to the majority of these Western names, in that 
it has some significance. There are several versions of 
the White Bear legend (Mark Twain wrestles with 
the most incomprehensible of them all), but the best 
authenticated runs as follows: 

This Northern Mississippi Valley used to be a pop- 
ular battle ground of the Sioux, Chippewas and Da- 








the beast’s white coat turned to crimson by the gore 
from the great gashes opened in his body from the 


warrior’s knife. So they fought all day, until at 
last, just as the sun was setting, the chief summoned 
all his strength for a final effort, and inflicted a blow 
that reached a vital spot, and sank to the ground in- 
sensible of the victory that he had won.’’ 

‘*The lake soon came to be known as Mahtomedi, 
from Mahto, white bear, and medi, water. The 
dead brave was buried, so they say, on the island in 


| the middle of the lake, which henceforth became a 


sacred place in the eyes of the Dacotahs. Ever after, 
during the fierce storms, when a flash of lightning 
lighted up the island, the Indian and his ghostly 


| enemy could be seen in mortal combat, and the is- 


cotahs; these tribes which kept up a fine old trian- | 


gular feud from generation to generation, and the 
Chippewas and Dacotahs, especially, used to have 
merry times hunting each other in and out among 
the Minnesota lakes. ‘‘Occasionally,’’ so says the 
legend, ‘‘the old men of the nations, who had out- 
fived the fire and fervor of the hatred that existed in 
their youth, would counsel peace. Though a boun- 


land still is known as Spirit Island.’’ 

Such is the story, not, perhaps, .very lucidly or 
precisely written, but it is at least intelligible and as 
picturesque as Indian legends usually are. Of late 
years the ghostly pair seem to have made friends and 


given up’fighting. Pretty summer cottages now 


| stand on the once blood stained ground and ladies 


| 


dary line was drawn between the grounds of the two | 
nations, however, no regard was paid to it by either, 
until at length the Bad Spirit, discouraged at the 
death of so many braves, decided to make a fresh 
line between the hunting grounds of the two people. 
Mounting a monstrous charger, he rode through the 
wilds of Wisconsin and Minnesota, crossing the St. 
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ASGLIMPSE OF WHITE BEAR LAKE AND SPIRIT ISLAND FROM THE WILLIAMS HOUSE, 
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| Croix at a single leap, and clearing everything before | 


him by the fire emitted from the nostrils of his flam- | 


ing steed. His route was marked by a line that was 
piainly visible, extending so as to divide the lake 
and leave a share of it for each nation. When he 


returned to his own dominions the Evil One left a | 


huge beast to guard the division of the lake. This 
line was respected for many years, and upon a re- 
newal of the strife the Chippewas were victorious, 


and the Dacotahs believed that the beast, Mah-to- | 


me-di, was the cause of the 
success of their enemies. 
At last one of the stalwart 


solve the mystery and put 
an end to the spell which 


The war- 
rior met the monster with 


the bank of the lake was 
brought to bay, and a ter- 
rible contest began. The 


hunter was covered with 
blood from his wounds and 
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swing in hammocks under the trees which sheltered 
the tepees of the Dacotahs. White Bear is not a grim 
or warlike looking place nowadays, but is a very 
picturesque, cool and cozy summer retreat. Row- 
boats and pleasure steamers have taken the place ot 
birch canoes upon the water, and the music of bands 
and of laughter is all that awakes the echoes which 
not so very many years ago rang to the war whoop 
and the cries of wolf and cayote. Yet White Bear is 
less ‘‘new’’ than the majority of Northwestern lake- 
side watering places. For fif- 
teen or twenty years it has 
been a favorite camping 
ground and ‘‘cottaging place’’ 
for the citizens of St. Paul. 
Other lakes have come into 
notice more recently and have 
at once rushed into the full 
abomination of hackneyed and 
side-show-cursed holiday re- 
sorts; but White Bear has 
grown more moderately and 
peacefully in public favor. It, 
too, has hotels—and right 
good ones—upon its leafy 
shores; it has pavilions, club 
houses and pleasure boats ga- 
lore. But it has never become 
noisy and Coney-Islandised. It 
remains to-day a retreat rather 
than a resort; a place for rest 
and pleasure rather than riot- 
ing and boisterous sports. 
The hotels upon its shores still 
stand deeply embowered in 
the foliage of the old forest trees. The water’s 
edge is studded all along with charming little 
cottages where live the best families of St. Paul 
through the hot summer months. It is fashionable 
without being fashion-ridden; popular and populous 
without being crowded; and the life upon its shores 
is social and very pleasant without regarding the re - 
quirements of ‘‘society,’’ as is the case at too many 
summer resorts, as the first thing to be regarded in 
life. 





A PLEASANT RETREAT, 
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WHITE BEAR LAKE.—HOTEL AND, CLUB} HOUSE AT DELWOOD. [ Photo. by Ingersoll. 


The lake is only twelve miles from the city of St. 


Stillwater. 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis make a junction a 


few miles west of Cottage Park, which is the first | 


point touched upon the lake 
shore, whence the road runs 
clear round more than half the 
circuit of the lake, and but a 
short distance from the edge, 
to Stillwater. All through 
the summer a quick and effi- 
cient train service is kept up 
so that at any time of the day 
people can run backwards and 
forwards between any one of 
the three cities and the lake 
in thirty minutes. Connect- 
ing with the trains a fine ser- 
vice of handsome steamboats, 
making frequent trips to each 
point of interest upon the 
shores; so that for business 
men the lake, though delight- 
fully retired and full of nat- 
ural beauty, is to all intents 
and purposes within the city. 
A man who lives upon St. 
Anthony’s Hillin St. Paul, or 
any of the outlying residence SectionsZof Minnea- 
polis, in the winter, finds the summer trips from 
the Jake to his office no longer than he has been 
accustomed to all the year round from his home in 
the city. No wonder then that the place is popular, 
or that cottages have grown up rapidly along its 


banks; aud there are very few cities in America that | 


can boast so lovely a spot so close to them as is White 
Bear lake to St. Paul. 

The lake itself is like all the Minnesota lakes, —set 
deep in the midst of woods, which half conceal the 
buildings on the shores, and which grow right round 
down to the lake side and hang their boughs— oak 
and maple and elm and poplar — out over the water’s 
surface. Good roads have been made along the shore, 





| is no waste of sand, or stretch of dusty road with 
Paul, and less than fifteen from Minneapolis and | 
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glaring pavement oneither hand. It is all unsophis- 


The St. Paul and Duluth railroad lines | ticated woodland, with tangled brakes and open 


glades of rank grass and wild flowers. 
Cottage Park, as has been said, is the first point at! 
yf? 





| which one strikes the lake, and as the train runs into | 
| the station the sheet of clear water lies spread before | 


| public part of the lake, as it were,— the place where 


running from point to point, from cottage to club | 


house and from depot to hotel, under the branches of 


overarching trees; and it is hard to imagine a more | 


del'ghtful drive upon a warm summer day than this, 
through the thick foliage, giving occasional glimpses 
of the blue water between, and with the soft lake 


breeze forever rustling the leaves and cooling the | 


shady air. Just now, too, the lake shore, the woods 
and open glades are all ablaze with flowers,-—tall 
orchids and graceful columbines, wild strawberries 
and anemones; along the water’s edge stand clumps 
of purple Iris which almost overhang the upturned 
cups of the broad water lilies in the lake, and in the 
open spots the clover and sorrel are flecked with 
brighter marigolds and gorgeous tiger lilies. There 


you, gleaming through the trees which fringe its | 
banks. Here, close by the depot is naturally the most 


the majority of casual visitors and pleasure seekers, 


[ Photo. by Ingersoll. 
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who are only out for the day, stop to find amuse- 
ment. And there is amusement and entertainment 
enough forthem. Closein front of the depot, standing 
upon the very water’s edge is Ramaley’s pavilion and 


| lunch room, by far the most popular place of its kind 
| upon the lake. 


It is in the first place what it calls 
itself—a pavilion and lunch room, where all manner 


|- of fruits and candies and ice creams and cooling, 
| harmless drinks tempt the unwary picnicker. 


The 
lunch room itself has wide open sides through which 
the breeze comes to keep it always cool, and which 
give a beautiful outlook over the lake on one side. 
Outside moreover, runsa wide balcony, and from which 
one can drop things into the water, which is a de- 
lightful place to sit, fronting the lake, upon a cool 
evening. But thepavilion is also more than it claims 
to be. Close byis a broad, open air dancing platform 
upon which concerts and balls are given weekly 
every Thursday evening; and further on again Mr. 
Ramalay owns a landing stage and the completest 
outfit of row and sailing boats and fishing tackle upon 
White Bear. This is however, no more than the be- 
ginning of his property, for beyond that again lies 
a broad expanse of wild wood land between the drive- 
way and the water, part of which is for sule as cot- 


| tage lots (and delightful cottage sites they would 


make), while part is intended to be the site ofa 
mammoth first class hotel. The ground slopes up 
gradually from the water’s edge, so that any build- 
ing, cottage or hotel, upon it 
would be high and dry and 
have a commanding view of 
the whole lake circuit. Close 
as it is to the depot a hote 
here could not fail to pay, and 
either Mr. Ramaley or any 
one else who starts one here 
will make big money thereat. 


class hotels upon the lake al- 
ready, one of which, the Leip 
House, is close to Cottage 
Park. On leaving the depot 
the roadway to the right 
strikes suddenly into the shade 
of trees; and, driving along, 
though you know the Leip 
House is close at hand, you 
have no warning of its ap- 
proach until you are actually 
at its doors. After a hundred 
yards drive or so,and just 
where the trees seem thick- 
est, you suddenly sweep round into a semi-circu- 
lar drive with a broad gate at one side, and you are 
at the hotel—a long, low, roomy building, looking 
very cool with its broad piazza in front and the trees 
growing up to its walls, the smooth green lawn be- 


| neath which is dotted with comfortable garden-seats 
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Not that there are not first- : 
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and hammocks swung from trees. Itisa good house; | 
we have been there, and know. The meals and rooms 
are good, for we have eaten them (the meals, not the 
rooms), and slept in them (the rooms, not the meals ; 
they slept in us), and know of them also. 
almost every room in the house you can see the lake, 
with a foreground of green leaves ; and just across 
the drive from the hotel front is a long wooden cov- 
ered platform, where a band plays and where one 
can sit right on the edge of the water and be happy. 
You can get into a boat and go fishing or sailing al- 
most at the very doors, and on every side the wood- 
land paths invite one to ramble, while just behind 
and adjoining the hotel (which has forty acres of 
property attached) are large base ball, lacrosse and 
cricket grounds. It is a charming place to spend a 
summer holiday at, and for a thoroughly good-na- 
tured and accommodating host commend us to Mr. 
William Leip. ° 

From the front of the hotel, a little to the right 
along the lake shore, there is visible a clump of pic- 
turesque red and gable roofs, and a stroll of a few 
hundred feet, through the air thick with the honey- 
scent of clover, under the trees, brings one to the 
Cottage Park Club House—the den of the Cottage 
ark Association, which is made up of a number of 
the best people of St. Paul. The Club House itself is 
a good-sized and picturesque building, with a wide 
porch, piazza and porte-cochere standing in the center 
of a smooth lawn, backed with a screen of trees 
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INTERIOR VIEW IN JUDGE YOUNG’S COTTAGE, 


[ Photo. by Ingersoll. 





through which 
the reedy waters 
of Goose Lake 
are seen. This | 
is a smaller body 
of water, only 
separated at this 
point from White 
Bear by a narrow 
neck of land, so 
that the Club 
House has a lake | 
view from every 
side. IntheClub | 
House are de- 
lightful summer 
quarters for 
members of the | 
association, with 
a first-rate cui- | 
sine for select 
little dinners; | 
while at inter- 
vals through the | 





i summer some of the eaten social gtheies of 


the season take place in the club rooms. 

Close to the club and within the same enclosure, 
surrounded by the same lawn and nestling among 
the trees, are two pretty cottages—as pretty as any 
on the lake. One of these belongs to Mr. Saunders, 
the other and larger to Mr. Mannheimer, and of this 
a cat accompanies this article. Well built, and 
handsomely fitted up and with good taste, with the 
woods on one side and the water on the other, it is a 
model of a summer home. 

It is hard to say that any one point on the lake is 


| prettier than any other, but if there is any peculiarly 


lovely view it is this from the front of the Cottage 
Park Club House. To the left is the clump of build- 
ings by the depot; in front, the expanse of water 
studded with boats; as far as the eye can reach on 
either hand runs the line of irregular, tree-clad, 
cottage-sprinkled shore, and directly in front juts up 
the higher ground.of the island. On the island are 
some of the most charming building sites-on the 
whole lake, which from the shore look very pretty, 
just peeping through the trees. Among the illustra- 
tions which accompany this article is Mrs. Drake’s 
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B. YOUNG’S COTTAGE. 


[Photo. by Ingersoll. 


“‘Lakeside’’ cottage, which stands close by the island 
bridge. With its grove of overhanging oaks and 
poplar trees, its smooth lawn, and the water washing 
almost to its walls, it is as pleasing a place of deten- 
tion as any man could wish to be sentenced to for the 
summer months. Parties desiring board should 
address Mrs. W. H. Drake. 

Skirting the shore and opposite the island in the same 
stretch of deeply-shady oaks and maples and pop- 
lars, stands on the left-hand side of the driveway 
another well-known hotel—and deservedly well- 
known it is—among the visitors to White Bear. 
This is the Williams House, owned and kept by Mrs. 
G. L. Williams. Half of the hotel building was 
built fourteen years ago, but it has been enlarged 
and enlarged to meet increasing demands upon its 
accommodations, until it is to-day an imposing-look- 
ing building, with rooms for a hundred guests. These, 
however, are not all accommodated in the main build- 
ing, but close beside it and on the Williams property 
are three prettily-built cottages, all of which are 
leased every summer, either to families or in isolated 
rooms to chance visitors. The whole place— hotel, 
cottages and lawn — is overshadowed with trees, un- 
der which stand garden chairs and benches, which 
are in great request during the busy times of the 
hot summer months. Outside the limits of the hotel 

| grounds the property still belongs to Mrs. Williams, 
| and a large stable, a refr.shment room and bowling 
| alley are among the buildings thereupon. These, 

















however, are beyond the range of the hotel itself, 
which contains all that can help to make life by the 
lakeside pleasant —a thoroughly comfortable house, 
in w delightful situation, and managed so as to make | 
it worthy of its site. Mrs. Williams herself super- | 
intends all the arrangements in the house, which has | 3 
been entirely refitted and redecorated this past spring. * 
‘‘Dellwood ’’ is a pretty name, and the man who Ay 
first invented and applied it to the lovely spot which | ; 
goes by this title at White Bear deserves to have a K 7 
medal struck in his honor. The name probably orig- 
inated with the same gentleman as organized the x 
Dellwood Association, and has been chiefly responsi- al 
ble for the improvement of this beautiful section of 
the lake shore— Mr. A. K. Barnum, one of the best 
known citizens of St. Paul. Accompanying this ar- 
ticle are cuts of the Dellwood Hotel, and of Mr. 
Barnum’s own cottage, which stands close by. 
Set deep in the midst of woods and close on the lake’s 
edge, these buildings are only a few hundred feet from 
the station of Dellwood; so ¢hat a man can spend his 
evenings here in the centre of absolutely wild nat- 
ural beauties, as retired (except for the luxuries of 
the hotel fittings) as if he were in the wilds of Idaho, 
and then steps on board a train, and within forty 
minutes of leaving his parlor be set down on Third 
street, St. Paul. It is not much wonder that the 
Dellwood Association has been a success or that prop- 
erty in Dellwood has run up rapidly in price. Nor 
is it any wonder that such works'as"these of Mr. Bar- 
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property owners on the lakes, for the preservation of 
such pieces of land forthe best uses, and the building | 


num are welcomed by the rest of the residents and | 
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But all around Dellwood the lake shore affords 
abundance of tempting building sites. Close besides 
the grounds of the Dellwood Association lies Garden 
Place, a prettily named spot, which well deserves its 
pretty name. The tract, which is the property of 
Maj. A. S. and D. W. Tice, of St. Paul, embraces in 
all some eighty acres of charmingly wooded land. The 
whole of it has been platted into lots of from 50 to 150 
feet frontage and 250 feet depth. The ground is all 
high, sloping back from the lake up to a level plat- 
eau, clothed and covered with groves of oak and 
maple and elm, from which a superb view of the en- 
tire lake is obtained. These lots would be tempting 
| investments under any circumstances, but the Messrs. 
_ Tice have done what they can to make the tempta- 

tion altogether irresistible. In the first place, with 
| a view to keeping their estate only for the most select 
residences, they are very particular as to their pur- 
chasers, and in each deed a clause is inserted provid- 
ing that no intoxicating liquors shall be sold or 
dispensed on any of their lots, an infringement of 
which forfeits all title to the property. In the sec- 
ond place they have made the terms of sale most 
moderate, as the prices range from $450 to $1,000, 
which can be extended over a period of three years, 
only $100 being paid down, provided the purchaser is 
willing to enter into a contract to build. All partic- 
ulars, however, can be obtained from Mr. A. 8. Tice, 
at White Bear lake; meanwhile no one who has once 











of structures such as the hotel and the cottages 
which are here, lend a further grace to the lake shore 
and protect it from the desecration of the rowdy, 
shanty-building element, which comes in to ruin so 
many sweet summer retreats. 

Dellwood occupies one and one-half miles of lake 
front. This is divided off into lots, having a frontage 
of from one hundred to five hundred feet, it being ar- 
ranged so as to give each lot ahigh place of ground for a 
cottage. The most liberal terms will be given to those 
who will build. The entire property lays high, com- 
manding a beautiful view of the lake. The Dellwood 
Hotel is most delightfully located on the very shore of 
the lake, wide, roomy verandas, large airy rooms. The 
dining room, with its large open fireplace, is located 
on the lake side giving a fine view up and down the 
lake. It is so near the water one could almost catch 
fish from the window. Everything about the house 
has an extreme air of neatness, and homelike ap- 
pearance. A tour of the lake is not complete with- 
out a glimpse of the Dellwood Hotel. The steamer 
Dispatch will land you at the dock on any trip. 
There are six trains a day each way on the Stillwater 
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branch of the St. Paul & Duluth railroad. For 
terms at the hotel address A. H. Paige, White Bear. 


WHITE BEAR LAKE.—RAMALEY’S PAVILION AND LUNCH ROOM AT COTTAGE PARK STATION. [Photo. by Ingersoll. 
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seen Garden Place need apply to him or to anyone 
else to learn that it is about as pleasant a place to 
build a summer cottage in asany man can expect to 
find upon this fallen*earth'of ours. The shady boule- 
vard drive already passes through the property close 
by the lake, 


The land slopes up on all sides gradually from the | after its organization it presented a tract of forty acres 
water’s edge to the center of the Peninsula, where | to the Mahtomedi Assembly, to which it also subse- 
the choicest site of the whole forty acres is reserved | quently conveyed another tract of one hundred and 
for an hotel. Here the ground has an elevation of | sixty acres more under a special contract. Mahto- 
sixty-five feet above the water level, and when the | medi is briefly (or is to be) the Chautauqua of the 
Northwest. 
The assembly 








on which sev- 
eral cottages 
have already 
been built. 
Close by it, 
too, runs the 
St. Paul and 
Duluth rail- 
road track, 
and the lum- 
ber is already 
on the ground 
for the build- 
ing of a depot 
adjoining the 
Place. A fur- 
ther work 
now in hand 
is the con- 
struction of a 
wharf and 
steamboat 
landing, at 
which all the 
lake steamers 
will touch up- 
on their reg- 
ular trips 
from point to 
point. In an- 











hasalready 
made good 
use of theland 
which has 
been given to 
it, having 
built a hotel 
and a taber- 
nacle, as well 
as spending 
several thou- 
sand dollars 
in other im- 
provements. 
A number of 
pretty cot- 
tages have 
been built 
within the 
limits of the 
\\\\y eS ee Se assem bly’s 
Ni \ . : 5 ll nae hs ! a grounds, and 
\\v\\\\ : : : x @ series of 

SRR eS — apt 3 : FA: meetings and 
— : lectures, upon 

literary and 
scientific top- 
ics, held dur- 
ing the sum- 
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two, then, it 
will be as thoroughly accessible as if the lots were 
on the high road beside Cottage Park station. 

But it would be useless to attempt to enumerate — 
still more to describe —all the fascinating spots on 
the leafy shores of White Bear Lake. Other cuts ac- 
companying this article—one of Gen. J. B. San- 
born’s cottage, which is 


' help to make 
hotel has been built (which it is to be shortly) it the Mahtomedi, close by the Peninsula on White Bear 
will, with its setting of thick foliage, be not only a Lake, one of the most delightful holiday sojourning 
delightful place to stop at, but an ornament and a __ places in Minnesota. 
landmark to the whole lake. The association em- But there are too many points of interest upon the 
braces some of the best known citizens of St. Paul, lake to mention in one artiele. The cottages and ho- 
as the list of its officers, to any one who knows the ' tels, the flowers and trees and birds, the fishing, sail- 

ing and rowing, the pic- 





well known to every visitor 
at the lake, and which, as 
will be seen from the pic- 
ture of it, deserves to be 
well known as one of the 
pleasantest summer homes 
which a man can imagine. 
Two other illustrations 
give interior and exterior 
views respectively of an- 
other well known cottage 
—that of Judge Young, 
which is very tastefully 
built on a site which breeds 
envy and hatred and all 
uncharitableness in the 
mortal who sees it. There 
are many tantalizing resi- 
dences upon the lake, but 
few if any are so tempting 
as this one of Judge 
Young’s. One other thing 
there is—or rather one oth- 





er group of things — with- 
out which no description, 
however superficial, of 
White Bear would be com- 
plete. Thisis the Peninsu- 
la, with the grounds of 
Wildwood Park, and of the 


nics, the drives, and all the 
things which go to make 
summer resort life pleasant 
are all here. Above al?, 
there is the perpetual 
pleasure of the lovely scen- 
ery of the lake shore itself, 
with its wealth of varied 
foliage, its picturesque out- 
line with cape and inden- 
tation and island, its open 
expanses of flower-flecked 
grass sward, and rocky 
slopes which break in here 
and there upon the warm 
line of shady woodland. 
People who have once been 
there fora summer seldom 
go elsewhere any other 
year, and those who have 
not been there ought to go 
at once. 

Manitou Island,compris- 
ing some fifty acres is an- 
other pretty spot. Some 
$35000 have been expended 
in aclub house, a bridge, in 
laying out roads, and beau- 
tifying the island gener- 
ally. About a dozen cot- 








adjoining Mahtomedi As- 


self is a thickly-wooded 

neck of land, embracing some forty acres, which runs 
well out from the eastern shore into the waters of the 
lake. The whole Peninsula, which is the property of 





tages have been built thus 





sembly. The Peninsula it- WHITE BEAR LAKE,—MRS, W. H. DRAKE’S “ LAKESIDE” COTTAGE, [Photo. by Ingersoll. far by some of the most 
prominent men in St. Paul. 
city, will show: President, Col. J. H. Davidson; | Among them is Mr. Conrad Gotzian’s, which, un- 
vice president, C. P. Noyes; secretary, John Espy; | doubtedly, is one of the finest in the Northwest. , 
treasurer, F. H. Seymour; directors, J. C. O’Gor- | ° _ 
man, David Tice and A. P. Goodnow. The associa- Lake Notes. 


the Wildwood Park Association, has been platted into 


large residence lots, with broad boulevard driveways 
of over 3,000 acres of land along the lake shore. Soon | pleasing address and high business capabilities. Their 


between, and the lots are already selling rapidly. 


tion was founded in 1881, when it purchased a tract Messrs. Chase & Schneider are young gentlemen ot 




















grocery store is a model of neatness, and for excel- 
lence and variety the stock is unsurpassed in White 
Bear. The central office of the public telephone is 


located in their building, and communicates with St. | 


Paul, Stillwater and Minneapolis. This is a great 
convenience to the public, and is highly appreciated. 

The postoffice is at D. W. Getty & Son’s grocery 
store, where can be found a nice line of groceries and 
garden fruits. 

A livery stable — something long needed — has been 
built on Fourth street, near the White Bear House. 
It will be managed by Elliott Bros., of Stillwater. 

Joe Miller has built a fine two-story frame structure 
on Third street, opposite the park, at a cost of $3,500. 
On the upper floor is a fine dancing hall, and below 
a refreshment hall. 

A. E. Leman, near the Williams House, has as fine 
a set of boats as can be seen at any summer resort. 
They number nearly a hundred, row and sail, of 
every variety. The fifteen-ton yacht, ‘‘ Nellie,”’ 
built and owned by himself, is a beauty, and will 
carry forty people. 

Nicholas Peterson of Cottage Park has a fine fleet 
of some forty boats, comprising sail-boats, row-boats, 
duck-boats and cruising canoes. The canoes and a 
portion of the row-boats were built by the celebrated 
Rushton, of Canton, N. Y. Mr. Peterson is an old 
Norwegian sailor, having an original and amusing 
way of expressing himself, which gives zest and 
character to his ‘‘sailor yarns.’’ 

The comfortable steamer, ‘‘Dispatch,’’ whistles 
cheerily on the arrival, at Cottage Park, of all St. 
Paul and Minneapolis trains, inviting the public to 
take a ride around the lake. Visitors to White Bear 
should not fail to take advantage of this opportunity 
to get a correct idea of the size and real beauty of 
this little inland sea. The round trip is only fifty 
cents. Barge parties, with music and dancing, every 
Thursday evening, leaving at 8 P. M. and returning 
at 10 p. M. During encampment week, every even- 
ing. Thesteamerand barge, accommodating five hun- 
dred persons, can be chartered at any time for ex- 
cursions around the lake, making landings at any 
of the delightful picnic grounds. 


Among the new business departures instituted with 








particular reference to the summer lake trade is the | 
| the establishment of a general commission house at 


elegant grocery store recently opened by Mr. C. M. 


Jevne, formerly of Chicago, at No 95 East Third Street, | 


St Paul (nearly opposite Mannheimer’s). His stock 
comprises everything in the staple as well as fancy 
line, a specialty being made of fine teas, coffees, im- 
ported and domestic delicacies, fresh fruits and cigars, 
which he sells at prices as low as any house in the 
Northwest. 
tastefully arranged as any house of its kind in the 


vantage to lake residents in its proximity to the 
Union Depot, goods being packed and delivered free 
at all times of the day. Excursionists or picnic par- 
ties will do well to call in and fill their baskets of the 
great varieties of goods to be found at this model 
store. Mr Jevne has already acquired a good ship- 
ping trade, and parties summering at the lakes wish- 


Besides being as handsomely fitted and | 


| 
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and warehouses along its entire route, and the estab- 
lishment of lumber yards at each station. The pro- 
jects were pressed to a successful completion and the 
fall of 1883 found everything in readiness for hand- 
ling and conveying to market the goodly amount of 
grain raised in this most fertile portion of Dakota, 
notwithstanding the ‘‘off’’ year. The elevators and 
warehouses of the company are located at all stations 
on the Sanborn, Cooperstown & Turtle Mountain 
road, and at Sanborn, Hobart and Spiritwood, on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Those 
at Sanborn, Spiritwood and Cooperstown are of the 
round or circular pattern, of which we give a sketch, 
using the Sanborn elevator, and the others of the 
square style. They range in capacity from 35,000 to 
50,000 bushels; are all steam power except the Ho- 
bart house, which is a 40,000 bushel horse-power 
elevator of the improved Chase pattern, and each is 
fully equipped with every appliance necessary to 
properly receive, elevate and clean grain. The wis- 
dom of the company in thus completely equipping 
its houses has been often demonstrated, but will be es- 
pecially noticeable the present season from the fact 
that the new law regulating the inspection of grain, 
which went into effect on the fifteenth of last month, 
makes it more necessary than ever that all grain be in 
a clean condition to insure a good grade —the cleaner 
the grain the higher the grade. The year of 1883 
was not, as has been intimated previously, prolific of 
a full yield, but, notwithstanding, this company 
handled and shipped from its several elevators in the 
neighborhood of 1,000,000 bushels of wheat alone, 
besides large quantities of oats and barley, and from 
its various yards sold many thousands of feet of lum- 
ber to be used by the older residents in changing 
their present quarters into more substantial structures 
and by the later comers in improvising comfortable 
houses until another year’s cropshould enable them, 
too, to make desirable changes. The season of 1884 


| was the reverse of its predecessor in point of yield, 
| being one of Dakota’s grandest years, but the com- 


pany’s managers were not caught napping. They 
saw the signs of the times and, being alive to their 
necessities, during the summer months changed the 
Hobart house into the 40,000 bushel improved Chase 
elevator it now is, enlarged the Dazey house to double 
its former capacity, placed steam therein, built the 
new elevator at Hannaford and so made themselves 
quite ready at the season’s opening to care for the 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat and the likewise doub!e 
quantity of other grains that came to their doors. 
This season, like the preceding one, suggested other 
desirable changes, the principal of which were the 
erection of several new elevators at certain points, 
the necessity of a concentration of its business and 


the great wheat centre, Duluth—the Chicago of the 
Northwest. Ready purchasers for, and worthy suc- 
cessors to, this.company in its lumber business were 
found. 

By a special act of the Dakota legislature the name 
was changed from that.of Lenham Elevator and Lum- 
ber Company to Lenham Elevator Company, and the 
early spring of the present year found this enterpris- 
ing company duly established in Duluth, with special 
elevator privileges there, its officers. members of the 


} 
Northwest, Mr Jevne’s new place has an especial ad- | board of trade, and all arrangements made for # more 


advantageous handling of not only their own grain, 


| but that of their numerous patrons throughout the 


ing to send goods to their homes or residents | 
throughout the country seeking a reliable-house | 


where they can always get first-class goods at rea- 
sonable prices, would do well to call on him before 
making their purchases. 
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THE LENHAM ELEVATOR CO. 





The career of this company, although as yet but 
fairly begun, has been one of marked success. It 
was during the winter of 1882 and 1883 that the 
feasibility of opening by railroad, what is known as 


the Turtle Mountain Region, than which there is no | 


richer, first entered the minds of certain of North 
Dakota’s most enterprising and nervy business men. 


The will, as usual, devised. the way, and early in the | 


spring of 1883 began the work of constructing the 
Sanborn, Cooperstown & Turtle Mountain Railroad, 


of Dakota’s main thoroughfare, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. This road, as the maps show, runs from 
Sanborn, in Barnes county, in an almost northerly 
direction through ‘that county, and its neighbor, 
Griggs, and terminates at Cooperstown, the county 
seat of the latter. The organizers of the company 
which is the subject of the present sketch were also 
among the projectors of this road, and almost simul- 
taneous with the construction of the road itself, 
began the erection of their splendid line of elevators 


entire Northwest as well. By being thus located at 
the market centre, having their own large lines of 
the finest qualities of grain to handle, the company 
is enabled to offer both the individual shipper and 
general dealer superior facilities for disposing of their 
grain. The company solicits consignments and cor- 
respondence from any and all, assuring them that in 
every instance will they receive everything they are 
entitled to. This is the only company that has 
always favored an open market and at all times has 
extended the farmers along its line the full privilege 
of shipping their grain through its houses. This, 
together with the fact, so well known, of ever having 
the whole community’s interests at heart, has made 
the institution very popular with the farmers through- 
out its territory, and will inure to its future good. 
The-officers of the company are George L. Lenham, 
president; Rudolph Herz, secretary; J. D. Farrand, 
attorney, and Geo. H. Malcolmson, general agent. 
N. L. Lenham, the manager of the company, is lo- 
cated in Duluth. AJ1 of the officers are pioneers of the 
new Northwest, men who have ever made their own 


| interests identical with those of the immense and 
| rapidly growing territory in which they operate. 
then a distinct and independent line, but-now a part | 


None are more certain to reap the ultimate benefits. 
The present season bids fair to be the banner season 
of Dakota. The crops have been put in with the 
greatest care, opportune rain storms have nurtured 
them, and with the fair price the farmer is certain 
to realize for his products. Dakota will take a 
grand step forward. Commensurate with its progress 


el be the progress of this enterprising company, 





hose able and honorable management has already 
given it a most enviable position among Dakota’s 
enterprises. 
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In Duluth, Minnesota, besides having special ele- 
vator facilities for receiving, storing and shipping 
grain, this company transacts a general grain com- 
mission business in all its branches; buy, sell and 
guarantee options in Duluth, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and New York. Millers and others purchasing can 
depend on getting wheat up to grade and will find it 
to their interest to place orders with them. 


~> 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 








OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST, } 
MINNEAPOLIS, June 29, 1885. 

There has been very little of interest in the wheat 
market during the past month. . Prices rose from 90c 
for No. 1 hard, cash, on the first of the month to, 95c 
fifteen days later, but have again fallen off to about 
923c. The advance was caused by damage to the 
winter wheat crop, which at one time threatened to: 
be almost complete. Since the harvest in some 
states has begun and new wheat coming on the mar- 
kets, has depressed prices to some extent. Crop re- 
ports donot improve much, but there is still an enor- 
mous quantity of wheat in sight that must be moved 
before outside buyers will take hold of the markets. It 
is said though that the Eastern markets are now in the 
hands of very strong bull parties, who are able to 
keep control of it. The most vigorous attempts have 
been made by the bears to break the markets, but 
without much success. Prices were strong up to 
last week when a very dull, heavy feeling set in, 
which has kept the markets from moving one way or 
the other, changes each day being merely fractional. 
Receipts at this point have been much lighter than 
during the month of June last year, but stocks in 
store are nearly three times as great. The reduction 
the last week was 320,000 bushels here and at St. 
Paul, but as most of the mills will shut down on the 
Fourth for an enforced period of nearly two months, 
there will doubtless be a very slow reduction of the 
amount in sight from this time till harvest. Stocks 
in store here and at St. Paul on June 1, were 4,098,- 
312 bushels. The statement of June 27, showed 
3,855,223, a net decrease of 243,098. The range of 
prices during the month compared with those a year 
ago was as follows: 


2 Highest. Lowest. 1884. 
No. 95 90 964@101% 
No. 89 85 91 @ % 
No 85 81 88 @ 90 
No. 4 79% 75 81 @ 8% 





The flour mills did very little work during the first 
half of. the month, but for the past two weeks have 
been making from 22,000 to 25,000 barrels per day. 
The increased activity is due more to the fact that 
millers do not care to shut down on the 4th for 
nearly two months, with light stocks of flour on 
hand, than to any legitimate demand. Trade has 
heen very dull and prices have dragged, although 
they could not go much lower without loss to the 
millers. During the past week there has been more 
inquiry for flour, and offers are made which are a 
little above those of ten days ago. The production 
at this point during the greater part of July and 
August will be reduced to 12,000 or 14,000 barrels 
per day. Most of the flour made during the past 
three weeks has been consigned to Eastern buyers, 
and will come upon the market when prices advance 
to a point to meet the views of the millers. 

Crops in the Northwest are generally very favor- 
able. Along the Northern Pacific lines the outlook 
for a good crop of spring wheat is excellent. The 
continued heavy rains of two weeks ago caused sothe 
uneasiness in certain localities wheré the land is low, 
but during the past week the weather has been very 
favorable and the plant is now growing vigorously. 
Some damage is reported on account of wet weather, 
but not enough to cut any figure in the total yield. 
In Southern Minnesota the weather has been wet 
and cold and the plant is thin and weedy. The 
ground was very dry at seeding time and wheat 
came up slowly. Since then the weather has been 
unfavorable, and in some counties the outlook for a 


good crop is very poor. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE, 





OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, | 
Sr. PAUL, June 25, 1885. f 


During the present month the money market has 
been active, there having been a general call for it 
from the wheat districts. Discount rates have re- 
mained unchanged at 8 to 10 per cent. 

The real estate business has been very active in all 
directions, especially in West St Paul, where there 
has been quite a boom, caused principally by the 
Minnesota & Northwestern Railway reaching that 
point. Many large sales have been made, and own- 
ers are holding their property at firm prices. 

The usual large movement in wholesale groceries 
has taken place, business having been very active, 
with a good demand for all staples. A sharp advance 
has taken place in sugars, which has had a good effect 
on the trade generally. Collections are good. 

A fair trade bas been done in wholesale dry goods, 
there having been a good demand for summer mate- 
rials. 

The drug trade has been active and prices fairly 
maintained. Theannual meeting of the State Phar- 


maceutical Association, held at St. Paul last week, 
gave the trade an impetus. The meeting was a great 
success. Messrs. Noyes Bros. & Cutler made their 
first large shipment of ginseng (for China trade) of 
the season, this month. 

A good active trade has been done in wholesale 
clothing, hats and caps, and boots and shoes, while 
the leather business has been quiet. 

The hardware business continues to be very active 
indeed, farming tools of all kinds being in great de- 
mand. 

A good local trade has been done in lumber, on ac- 
count of the large ameunt of building now going on 
in St. Paul, but shipments to the country have been 
moderate. 

The wholesale fruit dealers have been doing an im- 
mense business in all kinds of fruits, which are being 
offered at low prices. 

Satisfactory reports come from all branches of the 
retail trade, in almost every instance exceeding that 
of last year. 

The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices of grain and country produce in the St. Paul 
market, viz: 

Wuxat— No. t hard, 9c bid; June, 98 bid; July, 94e bid; 
August 95 bid; No, 2 hard, 80c bid; No, 2 regular 8te bid. 

Corn — No, 2, 48e bid; June, 43¢ bid; July 43e bid, 46e asked ; 
No. 3, 46c asked. 


Oats — No, 2 mixed, 30e bid; June, 30e bid, 2c asked; July, 
S00 bid, 32e asked; No. 2 white, 3ie bid; No, 3 white, 30e bid, 

BaRLKY No, 2, 58e bid; No. 3 extra, We bid; No. 3, 43(@45¢ 
bid. 

Rr& — No, 2, Sic bid. 


GrounpD FRED — $17 bid, $17.50 asked. 

Corn MEAL ~— Bolted, $20 bid, coarse, $17 asked. 

Brawn — $8.50 bid and $9.50 asked. 

BaLep Hay — Upland prairie, $8.50 bid $9.50 asked; 
$10.50 bid. 

Skeps — Flax seed, $1.20 asked; 
seed, $5.25 asked. 

Four — Patents, *5@5.50 asked; straights, $4@4.50 asked; ba 
kers’ $3.25@3.75 asked: rye $3.25@3.50, 

Burtrer — Extras, t4c bid, 16e asked; extra firsts, 18e asked; 
firsts, 10 bid, 12c¢ asked; seconds, 6c bid, Se asked; packing stock 
3@4e bid, 3@6c asked; grease butter, 14,@3e bid. 


timothy, 


timothy, $1.75 asked; clover 


CHEESE — Fancy, 9c asked; fine, 8c asked: fine, part skimmed, 
6c asked. 
"OTATORS — 20@2W45e bid ; new, $8@3.50 asked. 


Eaas — 12c bid, 124 asked. 
ORANGES- -Messinas, fancy, $4.25@4.50; Imperials, $4.50; choice 
$3.50@4.00; California, Los Ange les, $3; Riverside, $3.75@4.00, 
LEMONS — Fancy, $4.50@5.00 asked, c hoice, $44.50 asked 
STRAWBERRIES — Minnesota, $2 per 24-quart case. 
APRICOTS — $3.25 per box, 
BANANAS — $1.50@3.50 per bunch. 
PREACHES — $2.75 per box. 
PLums — Royal Hetive, $3; peach plums, $3.50 per box. 
C. A. MCNEALE, 
Secretary. 
-e 


St. Paul Real Estate Market, 


The month of June has been a very active one for 
all kinds of St. Paul real estate. The demand for 
property has been both for speculative and im- 
mediate building purposes. Transactions in lots 
have been very active in vicinity of Northern Pacific 
shops. Many large sales have been made. The out- 
look is for a heavy demand during July. 

E. S. NORTON 





Cosmopolitan Restaurant. 


People visiting the city will find, at 142 East Third 
Street, a first-class restaurant. Everything neat and 
clean and nicely served. The present proprietor is 
Mr. J. C. Gregg, who is meeting with deserved suc- 
cess. A specialty is made of a thirty-five-cent din- 
ner. 
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Prices of Leading Sautinaeatann Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


xchange, from June Ist to June 30th: 
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June 1......... | 16 | 87% | 1854 | 75% | 24% | 9254 | 128 6644 | 10434 | 82 | 1944 | 68% | 10 24 120% | 113%4 | 39 
June 2.......... | 164% | 8754 | 18% | 75 24 93% | 128 66% | 104% | 84 194% | 70% | 10 24 121% | 11334 | 39 
June 3.......... | 16% | 38 13% | 74 2844 | 9334 | 128 67 104 8344 | 1944 | 69 10 24 121% | 11334 3834 
June 4.......... | 164% | 37% | 18% | 74% | 23% | 9394 | 1284 | 67% | 104 | 8444 | 1954 | 7074 | 10 | 26 121% | 114% | 38% 
June 5.......... | 16% 3734 | 14 74 | 23% | 98 12814 | 65% | 104% | 85 19 69 10 24 12134 | 11414 | 38% 
June 6.......... | 16 | 8734 | 13% | 71% | 23% | 99% | 128 | 65% | 108 | 85 «=| 20 | 683 | 10 | 2436 | 122% | 114 | 88% 
June 8.......... | 16 | 874% | 19% | 7154 | 2834 | 9834 | 126% | 65% | 108 | 85 | 18% | 66%] 10 | 2434 | 123 | 118% | s8% 
June 9.......... | 16 | 38 13% | 69! 2344 | 9354 | 123% | 6 103 8534 | 1934 | 67% | 10% | 24% | 123 11884 | 385, 
June 10,...... | 16% | 38% | 13% | 71 | 23% | 90% | 124 65% | 103% | 86 1974 | 68 1034 | 2434 | 12344 | 114% | 38% 
June I........ 16% | B84 | 137% | 72 23% | 91 125 6534 | 10314 | 88 20% | 6934 | 10% | 2434 | 123% | 114% | 38% 
June i2........ | 16% | 38% | 1354 | 22% | 244 | 9194 | 126% | 67% | 105 | 89 20% | 70% | 11 | 26 12334 | 114% | 39 
June 13........ | 1% | 3854 | 1344 | 72% | 24% | 92% | 127% | 67 10544 | 89 20 71 il 26 124% | 114% | 40 
June 15...... 16% | 38 134 | 72% r3yy | 93% | 127 | 6744 | 105% | 88t¢ | 21 714%] 11 | 26 125% | 116 | 40 
June 16........ | 1654 | 38 | 13% | 72% | 23% | 93 128 | 69 107% | 89% | 21% | 714% | 12 | 26% | 12534 | 116 | 40 
June 17........ | 16% | 38% | 1314 72% | 23% | 98 127% | 6876 | 107, | 88 | 21 71 12 | 26% | 124% | 115% | 39 
June 18........ | 168 39 1354 72% | 234 | 93 127 68% | 106% | 90 21 7144 | 11% | 26 125 11634 | 404% 
June 19........ | 16% | 3914 | 14 | 75 | 23% | 93%4 | 127 | 69% | 10794 | 91 | 2144] 72 | 11%] | 26 | 126 | 11654 | 4016 
June 20........ | 17 40 1334 | 7434 2334 | 9354 | 128 | 69%4 | 108 | 95%4 | 22 | 73% | 12% | 28 | 126 | 117% | 41 
June 22........ 17 | 39%] 14 | 74% | 233% 9234 | 128% | 70% | 108 9 | 22 | 73 | 12% | 27% | 125% | 117 | 40 
June 23........ | 1614 | 387g | 1384 | 4% | 2344 | 9256 | 127 70'4 | 107% | 95% | 22 72% | 12% 27% 125% | 110% | 40 
June %........ | 167% | 3954 | 1954 | 73 | aang | 939% | 129 | 6984 107% | 99% | 22 | 74 | 12% | 28% | 126% | 11734 | 40% 
June 25........ | 16% | 3934 | 13% | 73 | 23h, | 94 128% | 72 | 10814 | 99% | 22 | 74 | 13 | 29 | 126% | 117% | 41% 
June 26........ | 16% | 398 13% | 72 | inhi | 935 128! | 71% } 108 | 9944 | 22 2% | 13 | 29 | 12634 | 117 | 4034 
June 27........ | 16% 39 1334 | 72 2: 93% | 127% 1% 107% | 9834 | 20 7234 | 12% 28 «| 126% | 114% | 39 
June 29... 163% | 3834 | 134 | 70% | 22% | 9234 | 126 | 70% | 10734 | 97% | 21 72% | 12% | 27% | 126 | 114% | 39 
June 30... 16% | 39% | 134%] 70 | 2234 | 927% | 126% | 71% | 107% | 9834 | 21% | 71 | 12% 27% | 126% | 114 | 39% 
| | ' 


1. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg, Va, 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va, 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Real Estate ald Financial Agents, 


No. 6 W. Third ird St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondents in any ‘any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited, 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


ictive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
erected which will rent 
house. 











On pro 
Money invested in lots, and buildings 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot an 


A. FT. BAWY EF, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 





Elevators on N. P.R R$ 





FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANEERS 


——tAND+— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 
Northern Pacific R. R. 
Gen Mert and Kand Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. RB. C 
Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DRALBRS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SRCURITIOR. 


48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H.C. U. 











MACMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, - 


MINN. 


Have always o on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 


For Lease, 
| The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 
Agents for 
The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 





AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL. - - - - 


F. 4. cu. 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANEERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


MINN, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





| 
| All classes of Negotiable Goonies bought and 
| — — advances made on sam 
rm Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
jPend a aOreille Division Bonds aed ‘profesred Div- 
lidena Certificates bought and sold. 
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PROSPECT PAR 
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AND AND POWER CO. ADDITION, 


MINN BA POLIS. 


Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue— the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 


St. Paul. 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms. 


River. 


city heing convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. 


This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 
Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this 
Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 


location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


Corner THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, — 


WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


Real Estate and Financial Agent 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate 
Agency in Minnesota.) 


No. 7 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


4 Corner Third and Wabasha Streets. 
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ST. PAUL.— DRY GOODS HOUSE OF MANNHEIMER BROS., THIRD AND MINNESOTA STREETS, 
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MINN. 





REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST, PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








DAFE INVESTMENTS! 


MONEY LOANED ‘LONG OR SHORT TIME. 


INVESTMENTS MADE FOR 


Eastern Parties and Non-Residents, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON REFERENCES, 


—.S. Fi. BAKER, aww, 
1ST AVENUE SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - - wmrww. 





DRY GOODS BY 
MAIL. 
HEREWITH we 
present an engrav- 
ing of the Mannhei- 
mer block, occu- 
pied by Mannhei- 
mer Bros., the lar- 
gest dry goods deal- 
ers in St. Paul. 
They are extensive 
importers of silks, 
velvets, dress goods, 
German and Irish 
linens, kid gloves, 
cloaks and shawls; 
silk, wool, and bal- 
brigan hosiery and 
underwear. In 
Het their dress and 
cloak making de- 
partment they em- 
ploy 150 hands. 
Their mail order 
department is the 
best managed of 


any house in Amer- 


4) /= 
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ica, and orders for goods o or ‘samples 1 are attended to 
on the day of receipt. Ladies are requested to send 
for samples. 





Dr. TOWNSEND H. JACOBS has opened an ele- 
gantly fitted dental office in Room 15, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul. He is a regular graduate and is 
supplied with all the latest scientific appliances 
known to the profession. _ 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF MAY, 
URER’S OFFICE, 17 BRoaD Perch 
NEw Yorx, June 4, 1885 
1883-4. 1884-5. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,453 2,453 


‘Decrease. 
403.00 $392,401.81 








Month of May......... ++0e$1,287,804,81 $895, 
July 1 to May 31.............0 “$1; 460, 452. 49 $10,215,944.93 $1 244,507.56 
RL. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





Messrs. Gold, Barbour 7 & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, June 24th: 


Northern Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds eeccocete 10454 
“ “ 2a 85 


« “ Pend d’Oreille Div 

cs “ Missouri Div 

* - Dividend Certificates. 
St Paul & Duluth common..............0+++ ver 
St Paul & Duluth preferred .............:.-sseseeevee 
Northern Pacific common 


on preferred 
Oregon 








Pinental 
Oregon Railway & Nav 
Oregon Transcontinental 
Oregon way & Nav. 

* And interest. 
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St. Paul Business Houses. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, | 


Importers and Jobbers 


Notoos, Hosiery and White Goos, 


| 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, __ 


190 and 192 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


J. H, SANDERS, 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


FOURTH, 


WM. LINDEKE. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu, 


A. H. LINDEKR. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


Jonn H. ALLEN. Danie. H. Moon, FRANCIS B. lu we 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & 00., 
Buccessors to P. F. McQuin.Lan & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 206, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD 8T., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINI. 


BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, Chinaand Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 


Pp. H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, St. Paun, MINN. 


April, ’83—cu, 


L. H,. MAXFIELD. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 





C.Seanury. W.T. MAXFIELD, Special, 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR 


— ae Sy DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
. VAN DRIESCHE, Vice President. 


CAR COMPANY, 


L. A. VON HOFFMANN, Treasurer. 
F, B. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR COLD STORACE. 








Branch Houses -—New York, Chicago, St, Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, and Portland, 


Abattoirs — Medora, Dak., Duluth, Minn. 


F, A. HEATH, Dd. oe 


H. 
President. Vice President. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LowER LEVEE, 
Orrick, 170 East THIRD STREET, | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








| JACKSON STREET; CORNER LEVEE, 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MINED HOUSE PAINTS 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 


_ GOLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS, 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 


Ww. G&G BAILEY, 


(Successor to 4. o. sill 
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STORAGE and 


ST PAUL, - 
PARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, = 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
454, 256, 258, 260 & 262 Rast Third Street, St. Paul. Minn, | 


Tur Laroest Stock IN THE CiTy AT LowEST MARKET RarTEs. | 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 
Gor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. | 


— DEALERS IN — 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. | 


| 218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


} 
| 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 





871 and 373 Sibley St., 8. Paul, Minn, 


Ser 







and 359 Rosabel St., cor. Fifth, 


‘COMM ISSION. 


BIN N. 
WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
st FAUX, 


_ Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 


Hand Pumps; ron and Wood Fipe, 


—aND— 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


ST. PAUL, MINN 





! GTRONG-HACKETT HARDWARE C0., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


| Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 


GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Wm. RHODEs. W.S. Morton. 


RHODES & MORTON, 
(Successors to BREUER & RHODES), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 


| Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH StT., 


Sr. Faun, Minn. 
April, ’83—cu. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING C0. 


—— 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 


and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Stz., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


GS 
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DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








(YRAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR: 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


fh Pal and Pode Goal and nn Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON, 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, - - General Manager. 





He Stood No Show. 


On a Western train a number of passengers sought 
to while away the tedious hours with a game of 
poker. The game ran along for several hours, a 
man dropping out occasionally and another taking 
his place, but two of the players stuck to their posts 
from first to last. There seemed to be rivalry 
between them, and, in a measure neglecting the 
other players, they devoted their attention almost 
entirely to each other. Finally the other players 
retired and watched the combatants. The stakes be- 
came larger and larger, and the work keener and 
keener. The well-dressed, slouch-hatted, military- 
looking man was all composure; the one with the 
big sombrero, belt, and fierce moustache seemed nerv- 
ous. He was losing. The pots that he won were 
small; those he lost ran into the hundreds. 

“Stranger,’’ he said finally. ‘‘I’m goin’ to quit 
while I’ve got a stake left. May I inquire who ye 
are ?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the other. ‘I am Colonel 
of the regular army.’’ 

“An army officer! An’ me a playin’ poker with 
you! What an infernal fool I’ve been! I’ma profes- 
sional myself— they call me Poker Jim, an’ I’ve 
cleaned out many a camp— but I’ve got no truck. 
with army officers. When I play kyards I want halfa 
chance to win, anyhow. day.’’—Chicago Herald. 
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NOYES BRO'’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


ST. PAUL, MINN&SOTA. 


THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OI. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


ALSO —— 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beckman Street. 45 Summer Street. 


THE OPERA DRUG STORE. 
| MACNAB & ROY, 


} 


‘Chemists and Druggists 











J. B. DOW, Proprietor. T. L. MORGAN, Sole Agent. 


St. Paul Stone Co, 


Formerly Portland Stone Co, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Steam Elevators and 


the State. 


in 


all Modern Improvements. 








st. PAU 


One of the Largest Hoteis 


St. PAUL, MINI. 


Fine perfumes and toilet articles a specialty. Prescriptions 
skillfully compounded at all hours. 


| $25 Wabasha St., Opp. Opera House, 
| 


| DENNIS RYAN. HENRY D. SQUIRES. 


Manufacturers of the } ROB’T A. BETHUNE. JNO. W. BELL, 


nexacon _ RYAN DRUG CO., 
eee WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


Pat. Dec. 19, 1876. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


| Sst. PAUZ, - - DMIBTIT. 


| 
Cor. Tenth and Wabasha Sts. | IMPORTERS, 
| 
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Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
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Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
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ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, | 


General Office, 230 Breradway, New Tork. 





ALI SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Lo- 
comoiive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR GAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH., 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 





CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED /ROW AXLES. 
RICHARD DUDGEORN, | 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, ". '—«u. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot goumnale at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 


xf the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
ljemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


References furnished on application. GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 
OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen'l Manager, FRANKLIN, PA. 





ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & C0., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


=== Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
= ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


ORERAR, ADAMS & CO., 
Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
li AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IN. Y- 


New York Office, 
24 Pine Street. 


Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


BOLT MALERS. 
Machine Bolts. Lag Screws. Rods and Bolts 
for Bridges and Buildings. 


HOWE TRUSS BRIDGES. 


Bolts Made to Order. Hot Pressed Nuts. 
Send for Price List. 





Works at Office 234 Clark Street, 
SOUTH CHICAGO. (Grand Pacific Hotel,) 
June ’8.—eu. CHICAGO. 


STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


woe 7&4 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
A—4. 
The Dakota Farmer. 
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After a rain. 
Scranton (Dak.) Pioneer. 


A lady who had boasted highly at a dinner party 
of her little darling addressed him thus: ‘‘Charlie, 
my dear, won’t you have some beans?’’ ‘‘No,’’ was 
the ill-mannered reply of the petulant cherub. 
‘*No,”’ exclaimed the astonished mother; ‘‘no what?”’ 
** No beans,”’ 


Before a rain. 
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MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLIWAWT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
= S OF ALL LINES FOR THE 











EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 





The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 





Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Misstssrpr1 VaLLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 





MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
and ATcHISON, TOPEKA & SAnTE FE Ralitways. 





(2 Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
* LOUIS RAILWAY are com 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


— Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


sed of Com- | 


Y ALL ODDS 
Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, Ill. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 





which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. il leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago,M1 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 


Also, 


CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 





ON VICE, 


20 CARTER STREET, 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. 





LTlaez 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


& §t. Pavn 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly ots 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 
For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., apply 
to the nearest station agent of the Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE 
Sr. Pau, Raitway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 


United States or Canada. 
R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


J. F. TUCKER, 
Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
&a@> For notices in reference to special excursions, chan 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
CuicaGo, Mu.wauKEE & St. Paut RarLway, please refer to 
the local columns of this paper. 
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| Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 





NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 


rately and clearly shown. ; 
Size of DaKoraA, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 


one inch, ; 
Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 


to one inch. 
PRICES. 


Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - 
“ —“ Heavy “ mounted on rollers - 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 


E-4. 








Northwestern Hotels. 
PEOPLES EUROPEAN RESTAURANT 


Commercial Man’s Retreat. 


Table Supplied with 


>THEsDELICAGIES+OF+THEsSEASON.< 


OYSTERS, CAME, ETC. 


Fresh Columbia River Salmon a Specialty. 
FINE FURNISHED ROOMS. 


W. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Opposite Depot, South of Track, 
La Moure, D.T. 








BELL’S HOTEL, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 





$2 per Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 





Specialty, 4 No. 1 Table. Location Central, opposite Post Office. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


C. H. Doucias, BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. ee . + 
Hree Bus to amd from all Trains. 
RATES, @2 PER DAY. 

FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


The Sporaman's Resort of the Horta 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 
Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Etc. 


HOUSE WEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200. Open All Year. 


mR. Rr. COLBUVURIN, Proprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 


WAHPETON, - - - DAKOTA. 
Terms, $2 Per Day. Goop Sample Rooms. 
D. H. SMITH, Proprietor. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 
GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Propnicror, 
VALLEY City, DAHOTA. 





First; Class Accommodations ; Moderate Rates. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


First-class in every Respect. The best Hotel 
in the Northwest. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 


RATES, $2.50 TO $3 PER DAY. 
ROBERT CHEW, Manager. 
TrSLEWTaA., ° e ° MowTAITA. 


SB@-N.B. A Large Office, Bar and Billiard Rooms and all the mod- 
ern improvements have been added to this Hotel, making it the only 
strictly first-class Mouse in the city. 











WHAT HE WANTED.—A Kentuckian called on the 
President the other day, with a view of obtaining an 
office. 

‘*Well, sir,’’? said the President, who was busy, 
‘what will you have?”’ 

The Kentuckian’s anxiety in behalf of his object, 
and the rather abrupt manner of the President con- 
fused him somewhat and he stammered out: 

‘*M-make it the s-same as before.’’—N. ¥.. Times. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


THE critic of the Paris morning News, reviewing 
the Salon exhibition, has this to say of the work of 
an artist well known in St. Paul: ‘‘I do not know 
who Carl Gutherz is, any more than that the cata- 
logue says he was born in Switzerland of American 
parents; but his ‘Dakota’ (1198) is certainly a re- 
markably good picture. The scene represents one of 
those immense wheat farms of the far West, a field 
in which a hundred or so plows are turning the rich 
soil at the same time. There is distance and out- 
of-doors effect here; the horses are real ones, and na- 
ture is in the whole canvas.”’ 








Hie Prices or DULUTH PROPERTY.—Geo. Spen- 
cer & Co. this week bought the lot on the corner of 


Superior Street and Third Avenue West, opposite | 


the Board of Trade, of A. J. Miller & Co., for $11,000, 
or $220 a front foot. They will commence work 
very soon on a magnificent four-story stone building, 
which will be fitted up for a bank and offices. The 
location is about the best in the city for an office 
building, and the price paid shows that the purchas- 
ers have full faith in the future of Duluth. 





THE scarcity of poor houses and paupers in Dakota 
is one of the surest indications that we are a prosper- 
ous people. As letter-writers and readers of news- 
papers, we are unexcelled. 
babies, handsomest mothers, and smartest fathers, 
we challenge the world.— Washburn Times. 





W. J. TOMPKINS is the pioneer in a new branch of 
industry in the Little Misouri Valley. He outfitted 
here with the necessary implements to start a hay 
ranch, which will be located about fifteen miles frem 
town. About one hundred acres will be broken and 
seeded this year. Experiments will be made with 
alfulfa, red clover, timothy, millet, ete. This new 
enterprise will without doubt be successful and will 
be of great advantage to our stockmen.— Bad Lands 
Cowboy. 





DURING the past year or two there has been much 
talk in the Western country of overstocked ranges. 
In some cases the crowding of ranges has been at- 
tended with the most serious consequences, resulting 
in heavy losses not only to the old occupants but to 
the new comers as well. Then again, in other sec- 
tions which were not crowded, but likely to be, the 
cattlemen have called particular attention to the fact 
that they had no room for more stock. Almost in- 
variably these notices have had the opposite of the 
desired effect — namely, of attracting the attention of 
outsiders, making them think the occupants had a 
good thing, and proposed to jealously and selfishly 
guard their interests. The Western cattle grazing 
business ought to be on a more permanent basis — 
rangemen ought to own their lands.— Drovers’ Jour- 
nal. 








ORE FROM THE COLVILLE MINES.—Some eleven 
large covered freight wagons arrived in the city yes- 
terday, from the Old Dominion mine, near Colville, 
and containing twenty tons of silver ore. The mine 


is owned by Messrs. Benoist & Kerney, and shows | 


assays that stamp it as being one of the richest mines | stn s ; 
in existence. The ore is rich in silver, and the as- | at the roller mills is now a grand success. Ata depth 


saysrun all the way from $300 to $9,000 per ton. 
The rock will be resacked here and shipped to San 
Francisco. It is the first shipment made from thiscity, 
and we feel satisfied that it will at once bring the 
mineral resources of Stevens County prominently be- 
fore the leading mining men of the coast, and force 
a recognition from the skeptical.— Spokane Falls Re- 
crew. 





IN speaking of Montana’s birthday the Dillon 
Tribune says the vast changes that have been made 
in twenty-one years are immense. The transition 
from the state of Indian occupancy to a state of civil- 
ization has been gradual and complete. To-day Mon- 
tana stands unequaled by any State or Territory in 
variety of mineral resources and in scope of country 
adapted to stock raising and to agricultural purposes. 
With mineral reserves, seemingly inexhaustible, it 
is hard to foretell Montana’s great future. Twenty- 
one years ago it was an unsolved problem as to the 
adaptability of this section to stock raising. Our ex- 
tensive natural ranges afford free pasturage for mil- 
lions of domesticated animals, whose yearly increase 
alone is a mint of wealth to our people. A retrospective 
view the progress of Montana has made in twenty- 
one years is gratifying. It cannot be otherwise to 
a people who have toiled to develop an empire of 
wealth. 


And for the healthiest | 








NICE yearling sheep, ewes and wethers mixed, can 
be bought after shearing at $2.50 per head. This of- 
fers a good field for a man of energy, industry, and a 
few thousand dollars at his command.— White Sul- 
phur Springs (Mont.) Husbandman. 





THE Chicago & Northwestern has issued a circular 
instructing agents to decline to receive any cattle from 


Texas for Montana unless the shipment is accom- 
panied by a veterinary surgeon’s certificate, showing 
the cattle to be in healthy condition. 





G. S. Barnes, of the Northern Pacific Elevator Co., | 


predicts that the next crop of wheat will net farmers 


seventy-five or eighty cents per bushel. 
been said that Pillsbury & Hulbert have offered to 
contract for the next crop at seventy-five cents. 





A fifteen-year-old typo in the Sioux Falls Press of- 


fice measures six feet and three inches with his boots | 


It has also | 





off, and is said to have grown three inches within the 


past three weeks, probably owing to the plenteous 
rains. Dakota is, indeed, a ‘‘growing’’ country. 





ANGORA GOAT vs. CAYOTE.—William Kearns, 


goats. One night not long ago he was awakened by 
a great commotion in the corral, and went out to 
find a very large buck in hot combat with a cayote 
that had sneaked in upon the goats. Seeing that the 
buck was getting rather the best of the fight, Mr. 
Kearns did not interfere, and he had the satisfaction 
of watching the struggle until the plucky Angora 
completely vanquished its carnivorous adversary and 
stretched it dying upon the ground.— Livingston 
(Mont.) Enterprise. 





Do the residents of Butte ever stop to consider 
that its mines are now producing, and its mills and 
smelters actually working, ore at the rate of 1,600 
tons every twenty-four hours? That is twice as much 
ore as the whole camp of Leadville is producing. Its 
value is twice that of the entire amount of ore pro- 


duced daily in all the rest of Colorado. It is more 
than the Territory of Utah produces, and carries 
twice the value in base and precious metals. It is 
four-fold more ore than Idaho turns out. At the 
present rate of production the mines of Butte are 
yielding 376,000 tons of silver and copper ore per an- 
num, and the output is still increasing. These are 
facts for capital to ponder.—Butte (Mont.) Inter-Moun- 
tain. 





BULLION valued at $40,000 was piled in front of 
the Pacific Express office, yesterday. It attracted 
considerable attention from strangers and yet was an 
every day affair. Five hundred thousand dollars are 


paid out monthly in wages in Butte and the product 
of the camp is constantly increasing. At the present 
rate of increase, Butte will have 20,000 people within 
two years. There is no boom in the camp, but an 
abundance of activity.— Butte (Mont.) Miner. 





CASSELTON’S ARTESIAN WELL.—The artesian well 


of three hundred and fifteen feet a two-inch flow of 
remarkably soft, palatable water now flows with 
such force as to elevate it above the top of the mill 
—a height of fifty feet, and the capacity, by measure- 


ment, is two barrels per minute. The flow, while 
confined to a two-inch pipe, is sufficient for a six- 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


FRANK P ALLEN is the leading real estate and 
loan agent of Lisbon, Dakota. He has farming lands, 
improved and unimproved, on easy terms, and desir- 
able city property for sale. He is also a leading 
financial agent for this section of the country, and 
places loans for Eastern parties in large or small 
amounts on good security, where interest is paid 
promptly. He also investigates and perfects titles, 
and will furnish, free of charge, reliable information 
in regard to lands and investments of all kinds to 
parties seeking investments in the Northwest coun- 
try. Having had a long experience in the bandling 
of property in Dakota, he is well qualified to give 
reliable information, and is a safe man to place loans, 
as his knowledge of values is accurate. He gives as 
reference J. E. Gates, treasurer 8. P. R. R., Mills 
Building, New York, and Fred. Foster, manager 
Manhattan Safe Deposit Company, New York. 








THE Sanborn Hotel, in Sanborn, Dak., an engrav- 


| ing of which appears in this number, is one of the 
| best hotels on the Northern Pacific road, the table 
who lives on Fleshman Creek, has a herd of Angora | 








inch pipe. The supply of water is sufficient for five | 
times the requirements of the mill, and the waste is | 


conducted into Swan Creek, only a few feet distant. 
— Casselton (Dak.) Reporter. 


stantial buildings in the town. 


service being remarkably good. It is owned and 
managed by Mr. A. Gallinger, who is one of the pio- 
neers of the place, being in fact the father of the 
town. He platted the town, and in 1881 built the 
hotel. For a year or two past he has leased the hotel 
to other parties, but since January last has taken 
charge of the establishment himself, determined that 
Sanborn should have, a first-class hotel, and is now 
bending his énergies to that end. The house is 
neatly furnished, and is conducted in first-class style. 
There are fine billiard and pool rooms attached, 
where travelers can pass a pleasant hour. Le Roy 
Gallinger, the chief clerk, sees that all patrons are 
made comfortable. 





THE firm of C. K. Day & Co., of Detroit, Minn., 
dealers in dry goods, groceries, boots and shoes, hats, 
caps, clothing, hardware and general merchandise, 
is the leading mercantile house of the city. They 
are known in every household throughout a large 
extent of country tributary to Detroit, and enjoy as 
extensive a trade as any firm in Minnesota outside of 
St. Paul or Minneapolis. The firm is composed of 
C. K. Day and W. J. Wood. They carry an im- 
mense stock of first-class goods in all lines of general 
merchandise, and have a reputation throughout the 
valley for integrity and fairness in trade that must 
be a pleasure to themselves and their fellow citizens. 





Norton & HAUPT are among the leading mer- 
chants of Lisbon, Dakota, dealing extensively in 
lumber and coal. Their place of business is located 
on Main Street, convenient to the railway depot, 
where a large, well-assorted stock in their lines can 
be found. 





THE NORTHWEST is under obligations to Mr. C. 
L. Judd, the Jamestown photographer, for special 
courtesies and for many handsome specimens of his 


art. Mr. Judd has succeeded remarkably well in one 
of the most difficult operations of photography, 
the taking of landscape pictures with large cameras. 





I. C. PRATT, of Detroit, Minn., is a leading con- 
tractor and builder, and has built nearly all the sub- 
He is now engaged 
in erecting a large two-story school house. 





“CULL RIVER LUMBER CO., 


SCULoM RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTURE S AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


- Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, Mill and Yard on Line N. FP. RR. rr. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 
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WEST 
SUPERIOR, 


WISCONSIN, 


The new Railroad, Manufacturing and Commercial City, 


At the Head of Lake Superior. 


Platted and offered for sale by the 


Land and River Lmprovement Co 


F. H. WEEKS, President, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


H. W. De FOREST, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 
West Superior, Wis. 


This company has a large amount of land with good harbor 
front, well adapted to Flour Mills and all kinds of manufac- 
tures. Special inducements and advantages are offered to per- 
sons desiring to engage in any industrial enterprise. 

AGENTS: 
GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York City. 
FREDICKSEN & CO., 
Clark Street, Chicago. 
COCHRAN, RICE & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
REFERENCES: 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York. 
S. H. Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


For Pamphlets, Maps or information, apply to the agents, offi- 
cers of the company, or to 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 


West Superior, Wis. 


SOHN J. COUEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 





MILES CITY, MONTANA. 


Belfield, Billings County, Dak. 


One hundred and thirty miles west of Bismarck, the capital, 
on main line N. P.R. R. Co. Splendid grain and stock country. 
Government and Railroad Lands. Coal, wood and water abund- 
ant. Most picturesque town site in North Dakota. Tranship- 
ping point for Black Hills freight. A good business point. Ad- 
dress 
L. C. HAY, Joint Town Site Manager. or GEO. AULD, 
Land and Town Site Agent for N. P. R. R. 


Dp. Ww. BAaVeGCwaA RT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
St. CLoup, STEARNS CouNTY, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 











door. ‘‘Come in!”’ 
into the room. ‘Ah, it’s you, Herr Stickle! I sup- 
pose you have brought my account?” ‘‘I make so 


Herr Pumpgern’s tailor steps | 


bold, Herr Pumpgern; you see I am rather short of | 


money.’? ‘‘Shortof money, are you? Just open my 














A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small 
Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
Ly SF Yard are all needed 
Ss, [A and will pay at La 

z Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LA MOURE 
COUNTY 


Invites the personal in- 
spection of First-Class, 4 
Thrifty, IntelligentFarm- %¥/ 
ers. Situatemid way be- Uy 

tween the wheat belt 


of North Dakota and IS INVITED 
the corn region of 
South Dakota, both With Farmers, Man- 


productscan beraised 
with equal success. 


THE TOWN OF LA MOURE 


On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 

E. P. WELLS, 
Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. 


~ WILBUR & NICHOL ‘i NORTHERN pet a LANDS 


JAMESTOWN, - - - DAKOTA. BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD’ LANDS. 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 
During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 


road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 


Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota, 
: The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties, and our se- | J 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 


ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 

. v Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
agricultural land at $2 to $, and land in large blocks for“ Stock lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CasH basis, By actual | We transact a general banking business, make investments 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock | for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. R. Co. 
pr yo Am the United “ — roy ae pee anabundance | For advertising matter or information write to 
of nu ous grasses an TT 

gra and plenty of the best natural meadows, ROBINSON, BU ON & CO. 


yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We pay taxes 
for non-residents and transact a general Real Estate and Loan La Moure, Dak. 


business. | 
| R. 8S. REEVES, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Jamestown, Dak. 


- WHITNEY & CO. _ 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, LANDS and LOANS. 


— SSI COLLECTORS = 
—aAND— 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOAN Ss. for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
| 8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. axes paid 


Wis leads cod Inptoved Forme. WADENA, MINNESOTA. for non-residents, References given on application. 


CRUISING CANOES. 


ufacturers and Busi- 
ness men, to all of 
whom information will be 
sent by 
C. P. SMITH, 
La Moure, 
Dakota. 
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TEE SNAHS. 
Now is the time to order your canoe. First come, first served. We offer you a CREATER VARIETY OF 
FINE GOODS than any other builder. We have the STELLA MARIS, GRAYLING - Class A.,— SPRINCFIELD, 
SHADOW, ST. LAWRENCE, 14 ft. PRINCESS, ELLARD, MOHICAN, No. |, and two 15 and (6 ft. PRINCESS 
nd DAISY. Except the Shadow, nome of these canoes are built by any other builder- In 


PLEASURE BOATS 


desk yonder—see, that drawer?’’ HerrStickleopens | we havea still greater variety. But why attempt to enumerate. Send 2-cent stamp for the largest and 


a drawer; itisempty. Then Herr Pumpgern says: 
‘‘Not that; the other one.’’ Herr Stickle opens a 
second drawer—empty, two. Herr Pumpgern ob- 
serves: ‘‘I don’t mean that one; it’s the one be- 
low.’’? HerrStickleobeys. ‘‘ Well, what do you see 
in it?’’? asks Herr Pumpgern. ‘‘A pile of papers; 
nothing besides,’’ isthe reply. ‘‘That’s the one— 
those are my bills. Place yours on top of the rest,’’ 
replied Herr Pumpgern, cheerily, and adding, “ 


morning, Herr Stickle,’’ he calmly turned on his other 


side.— Der Schalk. 


finest catalogue of boats and canoes ever published. Address 





142, 144 AND (46 KINZIE STREET, CORNER OF LA SALLE, 


J. H. RUSHTON, Canton, N. Y. 
Established 1854. 
CHICAGO, ~ - ILLINOIS. 
Sacks furnished free. Liberal advances on consignments. Referenees: 


W. A. ALLEN & CO. 
COMMISSION. Bg /grasths Posie G0ds Woot Bak “rchantsgoneay. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


The Wumps. 





The bugwump comes when the hour is late 
To the pane where the light is shining, 
And the hugwump stands at the garden gate, 

His arm t the maid entwining. 


The drugwump waits for the stealthy wink, 
The brand denominating. 

And the jugwump gaily takes a drink 
From his jug while his hook he’s baiting. 


The pugwump kisses the nose of her pet, 
And folds him to her bosom. 
And the mugwump waits for his office yet. 
And — well, we must excuse him. 
— Boston Post. 


> 
_- 





A burglar recently entered the residence of ed- 
itor Frank M. Gray, of the Harrington Times, and 
appropriated $3.15 in coin—the accumulation of 
a lifetime of toil.— East Oregonian. 


From a column of ‘‘ fashion notes ’’ in the Hepp- 
ner Gazette are culled the following: 

In the Heppner hills this season the recherche 
thing in overalls is to have the pocket corners 
bradded in lieu of the copper rivets that were 
en regal last season. They are worn either stuffed 
in the boots or outside. 

An elite thing in watch-chains is a wide buck- 
skin strap worn dangling from the pocket and or- 
namented with a stud-horse poker chip. It also 
works for a ranch razor-strap. 

An esthetic rustic substitute for a button is a 
shingle nail or a piece of sharpened stick poked 
through a gallus hole. This style is very popular 
on some ranches, but it is a bad thing to fall 
down on. 


A reasonable suggestion — (English visitor to 
Dublin car driver): ‘‘ Well, Pat, what’s your fare 
for two miles?’’ — Pat: ‘‘Och, shure, I’ll lave it to 
your honor.’’— English visitor: ‘‘ It’s not a ques- 
tion of honor, my good fellow; it is a question of 
what is your just fare.’’ Pat: ‘‘ Well, yer honor, 
if ye put it in that way, my just fare is gist 
what the polis (the curse of Cromwell on ’em all) 
allows a poor dacent boy like myself to keep the 
ould horse, the missus and mine children upon; 
so, if yer honor will give me ten shillings, I'll 
drink yer health and pray the blessings of all the 
saints attend yer when yer toime’s come.’’— 
Fun. 


A Harp NAME.— ‘‘I’ve the hardest name in this 
town,’’ said a workingman to a citizen the other day. 


“*T’ll bet a dollar you haven’t,’’ replied the cit- | 


izen. 
CUT AND PRESSED _ 
BAR 
Glassware, 
Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
LADLES, Ete. 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


Write for Cataiogue. BURLEY & CO., 
83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 





ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


20 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING, 


INSURES AGAINST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. I, 1885, $1,164,006.70. 


©. B. GILBERT, 
Secretary. 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, | 
President. 
KENTUCKY ENGLISH.— Frenchman (to Kentucky 
citizen): ‘* Ven ze friend ask you ze invite to take 
ze drink visky, vat you say in Anglais?’’ 
Kentucky citizen: ‘‘ Don’t care if I do.” 
Frenchman: ‘‘Doncar vido, oui! But ven you re- | 
fuse ze invite, zen vat you say in Anglais.’’ 
Kentucky citizen: ‘‘Well—er—lI guess you’ve | 
got me now, Frenchy.’’— New York Sun. 


““Done,’’ said the workingman. 
Stone.”’ 

‘* Pass over the coin,’’ said the citizen. 
is Harder.”’ 

A STALE JoKE.—A traveler hurried up to the sta- 
tion lunch counter and,called for sandwiches. 





CLAD IN GLORY. 


| _ “Sandwich? Yes, sah; hyah yo’ are,”’ replied the | 


| dusky attendent. 
‘*Great heavens,’’? exclaimed the traveler, ‘‘ but 
there i is the same sandwich ! ! Yes, it’s the same iden- 





S10. ‘CO. 


We offer our 5x8 Ne Plus Ultra Photographic Outfit’ 
uaranteed to produce pictures of the highest excel- 
ence, for $10, a reduction of $2. 
Our manual of instruction in amateur photography, 
“How to Make Photograpbs,” sent free to any inter- 
ested party. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established in 1802.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


Salesrooms, 423 Broome St., NEW YORK. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 











““My name is 


“My name 


$12. 00 OUTFIT 





Mamma (pointing to some unclothed cherubs): Lizz1¥, IF YOU ARE A GOOD 
GIRL, YOU WILL GO TO HEAVEN AND BE LIKE THOSE LITTLE ANGELS. 

Lizzie (who has a strict sense of propriety): WELL! I HOPE ’LL BE BETTER 
DRESSED THAN THEY ARE. — Life. 


yo’ taste. 


asked, dreamily. 
‘* Well, Alonzo, that ghosts to show you are not super- 
stitious. ‘a 


F.—8. 





tical ham that I wrote my initials on when I was 
here last fall. 
tle dryer, and has a little more dust on it. 

you mean by setting out that old relic?’’ 


The only difference is that it is a lit- 
What do 


‘“T’aint zackly fresh, sah, but I think it’ll suit 
It’s jis’ about as stale as yo’ joke, an’ 
that seems to be the way yo’ like ’em. Coffee, 
sah?’? 

THE household was in great tribulation. Jimmy 
Tuffboy had been indulging at an infrequent 
Sunday school festival. 

“*T hope he is not dangerous, doctor. 
think so?’’ said his anxious mother. 

‘*No, not dangerous, exactly. He has a slight 
attack of peanutico bananaria, with some symp- 
toms of ice-creamitis and cakurium. I guess he’ll 
pull through.”’ 

‘*You bet I will, Doc, old son,’ said Jimmy, 
feebly. ‘‘There’s ’nuther festival over ter the 
Methodist next week.’’ 

His mother was so much encouraged that she 
fed the mustard plaster to him in a spoon and 
bound a wintergreen ‘‘sling’’ on the most painful 
portion of his anatomy.— Hartford Post. 

WHAT CALLED THE Crowp.—The other day 
a man went sound asleep in the front office of the 
Coleman House, with his feet stuck up in full 
view of Broadway. They were enormous feet. 
The flat of the soles were the size of a fair sized 
dish. Mr. John Rogers caught sight of the feet 
from the other side of Broadway, and crossed over 
to get a nearer view. Then he went inside, bor- 
rowed a piece of chalk and wrote on the sole of 
one shoe: ‘‘ He is not dead, but sleepeth.’’ With- 
in ten minutes Broadway, opposite the Coleman 
House, had become impassable. People crushed 
forward to see what was the matter. The man 
with the feet slept on. Policemen tried to make 
the crowd move one way or another. This went 
on for half an hour. Then the man woke up, saw 
the crowd and went out to inquire what had hap- 
pened.— Dramatic Times. 


A TEN Forty-FIVE DRuNK.— One night last 
week a man who was wandering along Tre- 
mont street, in the close neighborhood of 12 
o’clock, was accosted by a policeman, who asked 
him where he obtained his liquor, whereupon he 
replied: ‘‘Oh, at’sallright. At’s all right. Puf- 
fickly legal. It’s a ten forty-five drunk. All 
’quirements of er law been complied with.’’— 
Boston Gazette. 


Do you 


‘* Alonzo, dear, do you believe in ghosts?’’ she 
‘*No, darling, I do not, he replied. 


Then they fell into a | Sweet, calm sleep. 
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FOR ‘LADI ES 
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GENTLEMEN: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE mde 
- SENT FREC. 
THE:-POPE-MFG- cos SS 
597.\WASHINGTON STREET. . [ 
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IMPORTANT TO 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 





SIBLEY'S 


Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 


entire freedom from corrosion and. honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 


ences furnished upon application. 


( Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 


sim Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 
Franklin, Pa. 





